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Two More Triumphs for 


ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


The State of Mississippi adopts for a period of four 
years. The city of St. Louis is also added to the list of 
Atwood-Thomas users. 


The popular single-cycle plan, the modern tests 
and exercises, the unexcelled maps and pictures, the 
accuracy of the teaching, are a few of the features that 
made the Atwood-Thomas Geographies the choice of 


12,400 Places 
GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Gum Massage belongs in 
| fae? every classroom 
health routine! 


@ Repeating the class drill in oral hygiene at home, 


children soon learn to massage their gums. 


@ To keep healthy, children’s gums need 
far more stimulation than today’s soft, 
creamy foods afford. 


| Seon teacher today knows 
how much oral health counts 
in the progress of her pupils. 
And how loyally she strives to 
safeguard the soundness of their 
teeth and gums! 

In most classrooms, gum mas- 
sage is now encouraged along with 
the daily brushing of the teeth. 
Adopted by teachers, with the 
hearty approval of the dental 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


@Gum Massace Is Now Inctupep 1n OraL HYGIENE CLASSES: These 
children are learning to avoid gum troubles and to keep their mouths healthy by 
massaging their gums when they clean their teeth. 


profession, class drills teach the 
youngsters how to keep their 
gums healthy. 

Even now gum massage would 
not be necessary if hard, fibrous 
foods had not almost entirely dis- 
appeared from modern menus. In- 
stead we eat foods too soft and 
creamy to afford any work for 
the gums. And gums deprived of 
exercise grow weak and flabby — 
they tend to bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is a warn- 
ing. Neglected, it may lead to gum 
troubles such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, even pyorrhea. 

To demonstrate the correct use 
of the tooth brush for massaging 
the gums at home, teachers in- 
struct their pupils to hold the in- 
dex finger near the outside of 
the jaw. It is then gently rotated 
from the base of the gums to- 


ward the teeth. The simple 
explanation given is that the mas- 
sage rouses sluggish blood and 
starts a fresh, invigorating flow 
through the gum walls. This action 
the youngsters can see for them- 
selves at home before a mirror. 
7 7 7 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning 
the gum walls as well as cleaning 
the teeth. And its refreshing fla- 
vor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes 
it splendid for tender gums. Try 
it yourself. Each time you brush 


your teeth, rub a little extra . 


Ipana into your gums. But Ipana 
or no, every educator now can 
spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children 
the habit of gum massage. 

R. 


SUDE 


— by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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OEE OLLI LO La Just A dopted by 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


FULLERTON'S 
ONE BOOK COURSE IN 


Elementary Music 


Now successfully used and rec- 
ommended at Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 
Fullerton Choir Plan is the basis 
for Music Work in nine states 
and hundreds of independent 
counties and cities. 


Send for full details to J. A. 
Payne, Cynthiana, Kentucky 
representative. 


Follett Publishing Company 
1257S. Wabash Ave. - Chicago 




















University of Kentucky 
1935 Summer Session 


Two Terms of Five Weeks Each 
June 10 — July 13 July 15 — August 17 


A varied program is scheduled in all colleges of the 
University. A teaching force of 175 members, comprised 
largely of the University staff, will offer a program of 
280 graduate courses and 405 undergraduate courses. 


For Bulletins and Information Address: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 
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The K. E. A. 


F,VERY TEACHER in Kentucky should 

begin to plan right now to attend the 
K. E. A. convention in Louisville, April 
10-13. 

This will most likely be the largest 
convention ever held in the State. The 
membership is greater, interest is higher, 
loyalty is deeper, and every effort is being 
made to make the program the finest we 
have ever had. Dr. John Howard Payne, 
our president, is bringing America’s finest 
talent to our platform, and the various 
sectional group presidents are arranging 
the most practical and helpful programs 
for their respective fields of interest. 

Special features to provide for the social 
side of the convention will be made most 
attractive. Hotel reservations should be 
made at once. 


February 


WE ARE told in the legendary history 

of Rome that Numa Pompilius, after 
a year’s interregnum, succeeded Romulus as 
king of the Romans. Numa Pompilius is 
said to have been a very wise and pious 
man and to have taught the Romans the 
arts of peace and the worship of the Gods, 
and in the legends of early Rome he is 
represented as the founder of the Roman 
religion. He divided the lands among the 
people, placing the boundaries under the 
direction of the God Terminus. 

He is alleged to have acquired his relig- 
ious inspiration from interviews with the 
nymph Egeria in the groves near the city. 
Thereafter he began to draw up forms of 
religious institutions for the people, thus 
becoming the author of the Roman cere- 
monial. 

It is also claimed for him that he divided 
the year i:1to twelve months and thus pro- 
vided the Roman calendar. 

He called the second month of the calen- 
dar Februaris, because on the 15th of this 
month he established the great feast of 
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expiation and purification. From this we 


have our month of February. 


February is replete with charming bi- 
ographical interests. Throughout the 
nation homage will be paid to such national 
heroes as Washington and Lincoln, whose 
birthdays occur in this month. It is inter- 
esting to note, that, in addition to these, 
there are nearly a hundred of the world’s 
great characters whose birthday anni- 
versaries come in February. 


Thus, this month, whose intriguing 
history carries us back across the centuries 
to a time 700 years before Christ was born, 
is rich in its possibilities for teaching the 
milestones that mark the highways, of 
human achievement. 


IF and AND 


F there is 
One thing 

Which, more than another, 
Makes for successful teaching 
In any classroom 
It is probably 
A cheerful atmosphere. 
And that teacher 
Who can always smile 
And seldom frown 
And never scold 
Is the teacher 
Whom little children 
Learn to love 
And for whom 
They'll love to learn. 


And this is true— 
In school and out— 
The cheerful soul 
Is most beloved. 
And if we all 
Could keep in mind 
This simple fact 
We soon would find 
That happy learners 
Learn the best 
And happy teachers 
Excel the rest. 

W. P. K. 
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W. C. Bell 


WILLIAM C. BELL, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction from 1928 to 1932, 
died from a heart attack at his home in 
Frankfort, Kentucky, January 26, 1935. 





Mr. Bell was recovering from the results of 
a recent automobile accident. 

He had been a leader in educational 
circles in Kentucky for more than thirty 
years. In 1927 the people of the State 
honored him by electing him Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, which office 
he held for four years. Prior to that time 
he had been a teacher and principal in the 
city schools of Owensboro, superintendent 
of the city schools of Central City, and 
from 1924-1928 had been on the staff of 
the Department of Education of Ken- 
tucky. 

Following his term of office as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Mr. 
Bell was in charge of the Public Relations 
Department in the State Department of 
Education and in this capacity rendered 
outstanding service. 

Mr. Bell was a staunch friend of educa- 
tion, qualified both by experience and train- 
ing to fill abundantly the many positions of 
leadership which came to him during his 
long and successful educational career. 

Mr. Bell’s early training was received in 
the public schools of Daviess County and 
State Teachers College at Bowling Green, 
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Ky. He took his master’s degree from 
Peabody College at Nashville, Tenn. 

He will long be honored and remembered 
as a vigorous protagonist for the things 
which he believed to be right. His name 
will be held in high esteem by those who 
give their lives in unqualified devotion to 
the interest of childhood. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and others who 
desire identification certificates for re- 
duced railroad fare to the Atlantic City 
convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence should apply to the Executive 
Secretary of the K. E. A. The meeting 
date is February 23-28. 


Atlantic City Conference Na- 
tional Association of Deans 
of Women 
February 20-23, 1935 


By CATHERINE L. Morat 


SESSIONS of the Atlantic City confer- 

ence will begin Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 20, with an open meeting of the delegate 
assembly of the American Council of 
Guidance and personnel associations to 
which all the members of the National 
Association of Deans of Women and the 
other co-operating organizations are in- 
vited. Progress in individualizing educa- 
tion, in adapting the opportunities in 
schools and colleges to the varied needs of 
all the students will be reviewed in an 
address by Dr. Harry D. Kitson, President 
of the American Council; and the presi- 
dents of the constituent associations will 
discuss what has been accomplished in 
this direction in their respective organiza- 
tions since the Cleveland conference last 
February. At noon there will be a joint 
luncheon of all the participating groups 
with President Robert C. Clothier of 
Rutgers University presiding, after which 
each association will assemble to carry on 
its separate program. 

The Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women is one of the largest of the State 
organizations, and it is hoped that a goodly 
delegation from its membership will again 
be in attendance. 








K. E. A. Program--Announcement 


By JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, President 


Dr. RoBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN 


R. MILLIKAN is the leading scientist of America, and a ranking scientist 
of the world. Einstein came to this country to have the privilege of 
working with Dr. Millikan. He is known as the only great scientist who 

makes a good speech. He will be one of the great headliners for the Association 
program, and will be the principal speaker at an evening session. In addition, 
he will speak on Thursday afternoon, most probably at a joint session of science 
and mathematics teachers. 

The biography of Dr. Millikan reads so much like that of a superman, and 
is sO universally interesting, that we are baffled in attempting to extract the 
proper items for this short sketch. 

Dr. Millikan has his A. B. from Oberlin; his pH.p. from Columbia; further 
study at the universities of Chicago, of Berlin, and Géttingen. From 1896 to 
1921 he was on the physics staff of the University of Chicago, most of this time 
as professor. Since 1921 he has been director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
at the California Institute of Technology. 

He is the author of fifteen books, among which are ‘‘Science and Life,” 
“Evolution in Science and Religion,” ‘‘Science and the New Civilization,’ and 
“Time, Matter and Values.” 

He is most famous for his research contributions in the field of physical 
phenomena, his study of the nature and properties of the cosmic rays occupying 
the greatest attention in the world of science at the present moment. In this 
field he is the undisputed world’s authority. 

He will speak upon a popular subject at the evening session, and upon a 
technical subject in the afternoon. 





K. E. A. Program--Announcement 


By JoHN HowArD PAYNE, President 


Dr. GEORGE E. VINCENT 


NE of the headliners for the K. E. A. program next April is Dr. George E. 

Vincent of Greenwich, Conn. Dr. Vincent is an international celebrity. 

Dr. Charles W. Gilkey of the University of Chicago says that Dr. Vincent 

: the most brilliant man he has ever known. He considers him “devastatingly 
clever.” 

Dr. Vincent has had a great career. From 1907 to 1911 he was Dean of 
the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science of the University of Chicago; from 
1911 to 1917 he was President of the University of Minnesota; from 1917 to 
1929 he was President of the Rockefeller Foundation; since 1929 he has traveled 
and lectured before European universities. 

A more brilliant career can hardly be found in the annals of American 
biography. The Rockefeller Foundation distinguished itself under his presidency 
for its dramatic campaigns of research and control in combating disease. 

Chicago, Alabama, and Michigan have conferred their LL.D.’s upon Dr. 
Vincent. 

He was the life and spirit of the Chautauqua Institution for many years, 
rising through the ranks of instruction to a full professorship. 

Some of his publications are: ‘‘An Introduction to the Study of Society’’ and 
“The Social Mind and Education.” 

Dr. Vincent has been heard by many Kentuckiars, and all of them univer- 
sally testify that he is a very captivating public speaker, rapid-fire in style. 


The exact hour of Dr. Vincent’s appearance will be announced later. 








Vitalizing Rural Education 


By ELEONORE HASSINGER, 
Rural Teacher, Rushford, Minn. 


URAL education has seemed to 

many to be of such minor impor- 

tance that it has hardly been given a 
serious thought. Teachers often teach 
school in a rural community when it is 
impossible to get or hold a position in a 
city system. It is forgotten that our farm 
children should be permitted to become 
good, courteous, healthy citizens as well 
as their city cousins. There is no doubt 
that rural education needs vitalizing. To 
accomplish such an end, rural education 





ALL UP TO DATE 


COUNTRY sc HOOLS 
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better appearance than the interior. Several 
broken windows were stuffed with yellowed 
newspapers. The floors were strewn with 
crumbs from the noon lunch and with 
scrapsof paper. Near the battered, decrep- 
it stove a trail of ashes showed that neat- 
ness was not a heavily endorsed virtue. 
The desks were dilapidated and unclean. 
Covering much of the sooty walls were 
literally scores of the busy-work type 
posters common twenty-five years ago. 
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must be approached by teachers from a 
fresh viewpoint. City schools have be- 
come quite alive and vitalized. By the 
same means let us awaken our country 
schools from their lethargy. 

It was my privilege not long ago to visit 
several rural schools in my county. I 
returned from my visits with two pictures 
quite clearly impressed upon my mind. 

The first picture is of a low, one-room 
schoolhouse, sadly in need of paint. It 
stood very close to the road in a small, 
swampy, uneven yard. As I entered the 
room at the invitation of the teacher I 
realized that the exterior put forth an even 


There were no library books and just a few 
out-of-date textbooks. 

The children appeared to be from 
average homes, but their uncombed hair 
and muddy shoes marked them as careless 
through lack of training. The snickers and 
whispers that had greeted my entrance 
were due, I thought, to the novelty of a 
visitor. Later I wondered if those dis- 
courtesies were not common. 

I observed several classes during that 
afternoon. They were all the same routine 
matter—the teacher asked a few questions, 
answered them herself, and assigned the 
next two pages. No one seemed to care 
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whether any worthwhile thing was accom- 
plished. The vision of a living education 
was never seen by either teacher or pupils. 


The attention of several big boys was on 
the rehearsal of a recess fight. The little 
folks stolidly colored alternate stripes on 
their tablet paper or satidle. As recess was 
announced, the pupils made a noisy dash 
for the door. 


Have you ever visited such a school? 


In another community not many miles 
distant was another school. The modern 
building seemed of itself to beam a smile of 
welcome from its large, well kept lawn. 
Everything, from the flag floating above 
all to the neatly trimmed bushes near the 
steps, seemed ideal. A kitten-ball diamond 
with plenty of field space had an enthusias- 
tic team playing ‘“‘move-up.”’ An inter- 
mediate grade group was engaged in a run- 
ning game in another part of the yard. 
Under a group of shade trees the primary 
children were enjoying a quiet circle game. 
A young teacher was on the kitten-ball 
diamond, but the other groups were 
unsupervised. 


Three minutes before school time a pupil 
blew a whistle. Thirty-five children ceased 
playing at once. As they entered the 
building they all wiped their feet on the 
door mat. Inside they quietly drank from 
a sanitary fountain, washed their hands, 
combed their hair and were ready for work 
in the three minutes. The three lower 
grades received worthwhile seatwork to do. 
Some older children went to a well stocked 
reference shelf, and, in a business-like way, 
found the material they desired. 


All of the classes showed a great deal of 
pupil participation in thoughtful answers 
and a happy spirit of co-operation. The 
assignments were vivid and purposeful. 
One of the classes had an especially inter- 
esting poetry-appreciation lesson in primary 
language. 

During the afternoon I noticed a fully 
equipped and cataloged library, modern 
textbooks, and many evidences of pupil 
activity. Among the latter were a partly 
completed Arabian sand table and some 
well executed free-hand illustrations of a 
history lesson. In the basement was an 
inviting manual training corner. 


Conversation with the teacher showed 
that industrial work as_well as fine arts 


and music was taught. ‘With such an 
eager group as I have, it’s easy to find 
time,” she replied to my question. I 
thought, “It must be easy to work for such 
an eager teacher.”’ 

At dismissal time the pupils left in an 
orderly fashion and all with a cheery 
“goodnight.’”’ From the behavior of the 
children to the arrangement of materials 
in the room, everything spoke of a pleasant 
working order. 

If you have not visited a vitalized school, 
you have missed a most enjoyable ex- 
perience. 

Having seen these two vividly contrast- 
ing schools, let us discover what makes 
such a big difference. 

In any school there are two big influ- 
ences at work, namely, the patrons and 
the teachers. In the first kind of school 
the teachers for several years had been 
those whose main aim was, not the welfare 
of the pupils, but rather that of getting a 
regular salary with as little effort as possi- 
ble. You may say there are not many 
such teachers, but if there is only one in a 
county, it is one too many. 

Why are such persons allowed to teach? 
The answer is simple: there is no power 
but the school board which can remove a 
teacher. Quite frequently the members of 
the school board have never entered the 
schoolhouse, except for an evening’s enter- 
tainment. The children become used to 
disorder and think nothing of it. The 
patrons likewise, in time, expect only that 
the school be ‘‘kept” and not too much 
money spent. 

In the second kind of school the teachers 
have usually been of an entirely different 
sort. Let us take the present one as an 
example. She has spent four college years 
in the field of elementary education. She 
enjoys teaching as a profession and con- 
siders her rural charge as the “most 
magical human chance in all of the world’s 
work.”” She is a fine teacher to find in a 
rural school. Such teachers have by 
various means aroused in the community 
a sense of pride in the school. Every 
parent visits school at least once a year. 
An active Parent-Teacher Association has 
proved a great aid to the busy teacher. 

Could the second school ever become 
lowered to the standard of the first one? 


(Continued on page 47) 








Fads and Frills in Education-- What Are 
They and What Are They Worth? 


By FRANK E. BAKER, 
President State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE STATEMENT of the topic places 
two burdens upon me; first, to deter- 
mine what the public means by the 

phrase, “Fads and Frills’; second, to 
evaluate the things connoted by the phrase. 


As used by the general public it is a 
loose expression of protest against anything 
new in education. In the mouths of the 
advocates of the ‘‘old’”’ in education it 
serves about the same function as the word 
“Bolshevik”’ to the upholders of the “‘status 
quo” in economics, and as the term un- 
American to opponents of political change. 
As used by the general public then it is an 
expression of protest against anything in 
education that the protestant may happen 
to disapprove. 


However, the problem of definition can- 
not be disposed of so easily as this, for it has 
been rather widely used in recent years by 
a group of conservative writers and thinkers 
in the field of education, who have achieved 
the reputation of having the ability to 
think scientifically and to use educational 
terms with a fair degree of accuracy. Two 
of the best known of this group are H. E. 
Buchholz of ‘Ezekiel Cheever’’ fame, psy- 
chologist, author, editor, and publisher, 
and Professor William C. Bagley of 
Teachers College. 


Buchholz, in a widely read article in the 
American Mercury,‘ uses the term time and 
again to indicate both new courses of study 
added to the curriculums of public schools 
and colleges, such as ‘‘vocational educa- 
tion, vocational guidance, manual training, 
Americanization, tests and measurements, 
mental hygiene, physical education, home 
economics, domestic science, music, and 
art; and new movements in education, such 
as continuation schools, evening schools, 
summer schools, playground activities, 
kindergartens, nursery schools, junior high 
schools, senior Pees and special classes.” 


1 Buchholz, H. E. 


More Money for Less Education.” 
The American Mercury, "Vou 16, p. 271. 


Professor Bagley in a thrill-producing 
address? before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, ending in the epigrammatic para- 
phrase, ‘I would rather be right than pro- 
gressive” used the words in a somewhat 
different sense. Bagley has always advo- 
cated expansion, both of the curriculum 
and of the school program. He has strongly 
advocated art and music as a necessary 
part of the equipment of the teacher. He 
could not consistently oppose the expansion 
either of the school curriculum or the school 
program. Bagley uses the phrase, ‘Fads 
and Frills’’ to apply to new methods of 
teaching or to new tendencies in educational 
philosophy. Anything that is non-disci- 
plinary, anything that is done in the school 
from the lure of interest rather than from 
the force of compulsion is to Bagley&a 
“fad.” Thus the activity program and the 
whole so-called progressive education move- 
ment are to Bagley not only fads, they are 
positive menaces to the social structure of 
the American system and to the moral fiber 
of the American people. 


President Robert Maynard Hutchins 
has attempted to define a ‘“‘frill’’ in educa- 
tion in these words:* “I have never been 
able to discover what a frill is. Apparently 
it is something that is good for the child 
and good for society, but which the school 
was not able to do fifty years ago. On 
this theory, Mr. Roosevelt’s recovery pro- 
gram might be called a frill in government. 
Certainly the responsibilities now laid upon 
the schools are such that an attempt to 
meet them with the three ‘R’s’ would be 
as futile as trying to deal with the economic 
situation with the slogans of Harding and 
Coolidge.” 

When writers like Buchholz make an at- 
tempt to define the phrase ‘‘Fads and 
Frills’ they usually start from the negative 
side, with the statement that they mean 


* Bagley, William C. “Modern Educational Theories and 
Practical Considerations.” School and Society, Vol. 37, p. 409. 


+ Hutchins, Robert Maynard. ‘Education and the Public 
Mind.” School and Society, Vol. 38, p. 161. 
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those things in education that are not 
“fundamental” and, while they do not 
state clearly what they mean by funda- 
mental, the implication is plain that they 
mean that which is practical. To most 
people that is practical that helps one to 
get the material things of life, to ‘‘make a 
living,’’ to earn one’s bread and butter. 


But this suggests at once an inconsistency 
into which all the ‘Fads and Frills’ prot- 
estants, with the possible exception of 
Bagley, seem to fall. Buchholz, for example, 
includes vocational education, vocational 
guidance, and domestic science in his list 
of ‘Frills,’ and all of these subjects are 
“practical” if anything. 


In general, then, the phrase ‘‘Fads and 
Frills” is used to connote three types of 
new things in education; namely, new 
subjects added to the curriculums, such as 
art, music, health education, domestic 
science, Americanization, and social science; 
second, new movements in education, 
such as special classes, the junior high 
school, vocational guidance, adult educa- 
tion, playground activities, and the nursery 
school; third, new tendencies in educational 
philosophy, such as the progressive educa- 
tion movement. 


Perhaps it will help in an evaluation of 
the so-called ‘“‘Fads and Frills’’ to consider 
the attitude of mind back of the protest 
expressed by the term. It is one manifesta- 
tion of the whole tendency to decry any- 
thing new in the social, economic, religious, 
political, and educational fields. By a 
strange dualism of mind, we Americans, in 
fact, we of the western world have become 
extremely hospitable to new ideas in 
movements in the natural world, while 
remaining extremely intolerant toward all 
new ideas, movements, and tendencies in 
the political, social, economic, and religious 
realms. If the average intelligent Ameri- 
can were told that Tesla had found a prac- 
tical way of transmitting power through 
the air so that the Queen Mary could be 
propelled across the Atlantic without any 
fuel of any kind in its hold, he would listen 
with tolerant credulity. On the other 
hand, if the same intelligent American 
were told that Russia had solved the vice 
of prostitution scientifically and humanely, 
he would not only reject its validity, he 
would in all probability resent the state- 
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ment as an implied slur on some of his 
fundamental conceptions of morality. 


The average American looks for the latest 
in radio, the most recent device for heating 
his home, the last word in electric refrigera- 
tion, the swankiest design in his car, and 
the newest gadget for lighting his cigar; on 
the other hand he pins his faith to the old 
education, admires the old-fashioned girl 
and the old-fashioned wife, sings of the old, 
old religion, pins his patriotism to the 
century-old constitution, and becomes 
positively militant at the mere suggestion 
of a better method for the ownership and 
control of property. 


There might be a tendency on the part 
of the left-wingers in education to dismiss 
the whole problem of the evaluation of the 
“Fads and Frills’’ protests as just another 
manifestation of a narrow conservatism, 
wholly unjustified by a realistic appraisal 
of educational trends. Butsuch treatment 
of the problem would be in turn unrealistic, 
in that the ‘‘Fads and Frills” protestants 
are real people and represent a fact in 
public thinking that must be taken into 
account by the friends of educational 
progress. 


Furthermore, the very existence of this 
attitude on the part of the public serves to 
remind us that one of the primary func- 
tions of the public school is the development 
of a flexibility of mind that will result in a 
more tolerant attitude toward social change, 
an attitude that will regard social change 
as beneficent rather than destructive, and 
lead to a realization that the capacity for 
social change has made it possible for man 
to develop a culture which has raised him 
from the brute to the civilized phase of 
existence. 


To adequately answer the question, 
what are they worth, would necessitate 
the discussion of several examples under 
each of the three types of ‘‘new things’ in 
education denominated as ‘‘Fads and 
Frills.” The limitations of time will per- 
mit the discussion of only the first two 
types: namely, new courses and new move- 
ments in education. To discuss the new 
tendencies would require a paper in itself. 


Music was introduced into the curricu- 
lum of the public schools almost a century 
ago. It would seem as if a century of 
experience with a subject should be enough 
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to put it beyond the category of a ‘‘Fad or 
a Frill.” Furthermore, music as a part of 
the curriculum is almost as old as the 
history of education. It was the very 
foundation of all Greek education, and 
was one of the seven subjects included in the 
quadrivium of the middle ages. The 
Greeks recognized the rhythmic value of 
music as a conservator of mental energy, 
and most of their teaching was done to the 
music of the lyre. The inclusion of 
rhythms in the curriculum of the progres- 
sive school, instead of being a fad, was a 
harking back to the experience of the 
Greeks, and was of course, furthered by 
the psychological movement started by 
Rousseau, put into practice by Pestalozzi 
and Froebel and philosophically formulated 
by John Dewey. The realization of the 
economics of plenty, with its corollary of 
leisure and more leisure, should finally 
establish music as a fundamental of the 
curriculum. 


In the history of civilization art is older 
than any of the three ‘‘R’s.’”’ The Cro- 
Magnon man drew and painted powerful 
pictures of the bison and the mammoth mil- 
lenniums} before man had developed picto- 
graphic writing, much less the alphabet or 
any form of numerical expression. 


From the standpoint of artistic expres- 
sion, the invention of alphabetic writing by 
the Seirites about 1800 B.c. may have been 
a step backward, in that it lessened the 
demand for drawing so necessary in the 
hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptians. 


Those who look upon art as a fad miss 
one of the fundamental lessons of the 
history of civilization; namely, that art was 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest form 
of creative expression, and the lessons of 
modern educational psychology that edu- 
cation is growth through self-expression and 
that to draw and paint is one of the six 
natural tendencies of child nature. The 
adult who has never had a chance to grow 
through self-expression in art has allowed a 
very large and a very rich side of his nature 
toatrophy. The history of civilization and 
modern child psychology tell us that art is 
much more fundamental than writing. 


In the pioneer days when ninety per cent 
of the population lived by agriculture or 
by hunting and when even urban families 
lived in individual homes, individually 
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heated, individually lighted, and, to a 
large extent, individually supplied, there 
was no need for manual training in the 
school. Every child had ample oppor- 
tunity for motor expression and for the 
development of the manipulative and con- 
structive tendencies. In modern industrial 
life, in which a large percentage of the 
people live in flats and apartments, in 
which light comes over a wire, heat comes 
through a pipe, and much of the food 
comes in prepared, the family offers no 
chance whatever for the development of the 
manipulative and constructive tendencies. 
The teaching of manual training is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of an urbanized life, 
and it is high time that those who thrive by 
the urban form of living should come to a 
realization of its social implications. 


Buchholz includes the social sciences as 
a fad and Bagley describes them as masses 
of miscellaneous facts, the study of which 
involves little or no mental discipline and 
hence has little value in the school curricu- 
lum. If Bagley’s contention were true, 
and it isn’t, he might be reminded that 
little more than a century ago, the natural 
sciences, which Professor Bagley regards 
highly, were excluded from the curriculum 
of Harvard University on the same grounds. 


Again there was little need for the study 
of the social sciences in the days of the 
frontier. When most families were self- 
sustaining units, there was little need for 
government and almost none for social 
controls. The industrial revolution, the 
rapid growth of population, the urbaniza- 
tion of a large part of our people have com- 
pletely changed the problems of living and 
have thrown a vastly greater burden upon 
the public schools. Not only is the good 
life a very different thing than in the 
days of Thomas Jefferson, the problems 
of citizenship are complex beyond the 
wildest dreams of our forefathers. 


Passing now to the new movements in 
education, time will permit only a very 
brief discussion of one; namely, adult 
education. This seems to be Buchholz’s 
pet peeve. Hecansee init only the grasp- 
ing by educational leaders of a grand op- 
portunity to increase the cost of education. 


To me the attitude of opposition to adult 
education arises from a narrow and mean 
conception of the common man. It can 
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only be the product, it seems to me, of a 
belief that a large majority of mankind 
are entitled to a mere existence only, that 
they are born into the world with capacities 
that are capable only of meeting the needs 
of mere animal subsistence, and that their 
chief function in life is to be exploited for 
the benefit of the few. 


On the other hand, if democracy means 
that every individual is entitled to the 
opportunity to grow to the limit of his 
capacity, then opposition to any and all 
forms of adult education is untenable. 
Certainly to those of us who see in the 
present economic welter the dawn of the 
age of material abundance, with its accom- 
paniment of an abundance of leisure, adult 
education is not only a necessity, it becomes 
a means for the fulfillment of the promise 
of the good life. 


Any discussion of the validity of the 
protest against new things in education 
expressed by the phrase ‘‘Fads and Frills”’ 
is incomplete that does not include an 
appraisal of the ‘‘old things’’ approved by 
the protestants. As before stated the 
things approved are usually denominated 
as ‘‘fundamentals.’”’ While most of the 
critics would probably admit more than 
the three ‘‘R’s” into the category of the old 
and the good, nevertheless reading, writing, 
and arithmetic always constitute the core 
of the fundamentals. 


It might be pointed out that in the days 
of Charlemagne, and for centuries after, 
the three “‘R’s” were fads and frills; they 
were not only wholly unessential to the 
knight, but were actually scorned by him 
as pursuits unworthy of a free man. 

While reading bids fair to become 
universal, and is certainly fundamental 
both vocationally and culturally, there is 
good ground for the assertion that the 
machine has already largely supplanted 
the art of writing. The time is probably 
not far distant when every child will not 
only be taught to run a typewriter, or its 
successor, but will be required to do a large 
part of his school work onit. So far as the 
average business man is concerned, it is 
correct to say that the only need he has 
for handwriting is to make his own 
signature and the more illegibly it is done, 
the better. 


The same is substantially true of the 
arithmetic of the three ‘‘R’s” days. Most 
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calculating is done today by machine, and 
it is not an overstatement to say that the 
day has already arrived when the ability 
to calculate is as unnecessary to the modern 
business man as the ability to use the 
sickle is unnecessary to the modern farmer. 


This whole matter of ‘‘Fads and Frills’ 
needs to be examined in the light of one 
general question; namely, ‘Have there 
been too many new things in education?” 
And the answer is emphatically, ‘No! 
There have not been enough.’”’ What 
education needs is not fewer but more new 
things. Education has not kept pace with 
scientific progress in the natural universe, 
it has not kept pace with industrial prog- 
ress. As a result, the schools are turning 
out boys and girls educated according to 
the formulas and tenets of an agricultural 
civilization to cope with the intricacies 
and complexities of an industrialized civili- 
zation. 


The great need of the public schools 
today is the experimental attitude, the 
attitude of exploration under rigid scien- 
tific controls. Not only is it the greatest 
need; it is the one ground for hope that the 
schools will ever realize the dream of the 
founders of the free school system that 
through universal education a citizenry 
could be produced of sufficient intelligence 
to sustain the functions of democracy. 
Industry has achieved its dominant position 
and power through the experimental atti- 
tude. It has continually sought newer and 
better ways of producing material things. 
Until the schools develop the same spirit of 
continually seeking newer and better ways 
of teaching boys and girls they will not be 
able to turn out a product capable of coping 
with the constantly changing problems of a 
changing culture. 


The trouble with the schools is not that 
there have been too many fads and frills; 
there have been far too few. The schools 
have failed to keep pace with the kaleido- 
scopic changes of a rapidly developing 
social organism. 


"THERE are greater undeveloped markets 

in the underprivileged half of the 
American population than there are over- 
seas. Let us promote recovery by improv- 
ing the schools. 





Teaching Written English in High School 


By JESSE STUART, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


INCE there are only two kinds of 

English, written and spoken English, 

written English should not be over- 
looked among high school students. The 
high school age from about fourteen to 
about eighteen is a mighty good time to 
get children interested in creating word 
characters, doing descriptive bits of writing, 
writing poetry, letters, advertisements, and 
what-not. 


Personally, I’ve always been interested 
in English—especially written English— 
because I’ve written something like twenty- 
five hundred poems and sonnets during the 
past ten years, several articles (published 
and unpublished), a few stories, a couple 
of manuscripts of unpublished prose, and a 
manuscript of about ten-thousand lines of 
poetry recently accepted by the E. P. 


Dutton Publishing Company to be pub- 


lished in September, 1935. The name of 
this acceptance is “Man With a Bull- 
Tongue Plow.” I mention this merely to 
let you know I’m interested in creative 
English as well as the old English now fos- 
silizing under the dust of centuries and the 
old English that the time of centuries has 
polished to shining gold. 


And now the teaching of creative English 
in high schools. First, I think all high 
school English students should be taught 
written work at least one day each week 
and even this is only one-fifth of the time 
students are taught oral English. One 
argument is oral English should be taught 
more than written English because it is used 
more. This is a very important argument 
and is well-and-good but do you ever stop 
to think when you apply for positions you 
very seldom see the people to whom you 
apply; words used on paper and words not 
spoken from the lips are your means of 
communication. It is not often you go in 
person. It is not often you go from Ken- 
tucky to California to get a position or 
from Kentucky to New York in person. It 
is not often you go in person when you’re 
trying to dig in several places at one time 
and praying to just get one—no, you don’t 


go in person but you send words and the 
picture of your mug pretty often goes along 
with the words. And if you are a school 
teacher board members and county super- 
intendents scrutinize the picture of your 
mug pretty close to tell about what your 
batting average is. If you look fairly good 
and your words sound good to them they’ll 
perhaps call you to visit them in person so 
they can give your physique a once-over to 
see if you are strong enough to use a 
mattock handle in some tough community. 
And if you don’t look strong enough to use 
the club you'll not get the job. It may be 
strength has helped me get a job and hold 
it but I never have to use the club amongst 
my boy ‘‘youngins’’—not especially in crea- 
tive English class. The first thing I did 
(or let the students do), was to create an 
interest. When one gets the students 
interested in a subject and is able to keep 
them interested then one has done the 
biggest thing in the course. 


How about getting this interest among 
the students? Anyone knows in a class of 
about thirty English students there is a 
variation of experiences. And certain 
things some of the students have done will 
interest other members of the English class 
if presented well on paper—if clothed in a 
few choice words and the sentences stopped 
properly. So, I tell my students to write 
of the things in their own back yards. I 
mean by their own back yards the things 
around them they are familiar with; the 
things they have lived themselves. These 
are the things they can speak of orally best, 
then why not be able to write them best? 
For instance among many of the farm boys 
(and most of my high school boys are boys 
from the hill and valley farms) I encourage 
them to write about seedtime and harvest- 
ing, trees, wild geese, plows, wild ferns, 
old graveyards, wild onions, Indian turnips, 
bloodroot, May apples, rivers (no sunsets 
allowed), waterwitches, digging wells, clean- 
ing ditches, setting orchards, trimming 
trees, community character sketches, men 
getting drunk (a specialty), hunting stories 
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and ghost stories their grandparents tell, 
and their ideas on schools and local politics 
and politicians. I encourage them to write 
about anything and everything so long 
as it is not about a big trip to New York or 
some place they’ve never been—or about 
picnics. We’ve grown tired of picnic 
themes for the girls wore that topic out at 
the beginning of school. And now when a 
picnic theme is read before the class the 
students snarl their noses so to speak. 


I encourage the girls to write about 
wild flowers, trees, birds, keeping house, 
teaching school, woman’s place in politics, 
woman’s work in building a community, 
old houses, community characters (especially 
women) their opinions about their own sex 
in this day and time (and this is often 
interesting and seriously debated among 
them), descriptions of old churches, new 
churches—their ideas of how homes should 
be planned, articles about making wild- 
grape or wild-plum jelly—how to grow wild 
flowers—women of their communities who 
are remembered ten years after their death 
and why they are remembered—their 
ideas about smoking, drinking, fighting— 
gossip, dancing. I often have them go 
back and write about their early childhood 
days when they were carrying dolls and 
building playhouses with wood-moss and 
pieces of broken dishes. I give class 
written work one time each week and make 
it optional, they choose their own topics 
and write if they want to. And if they do, 
or do not write at all it is a matter left up 
wholly to them. They seldom fail to bring 
up written work and if one misses one week 
the next week this one doubles his written 
work and brings the extra assignment. 


When themes are read in class the 
students listen attentively if it is not just 
down-right-rotten and after the theme is 
read they are free to make comments. 
Many students have brought poetry to 
class (first they’d sneak their poetry out 
to me and tell me they’d tried writing 
poetry but didn’t want so and so to know 
about it and for me to say nothing about 
it and I’d tell them it was good to read 
in class and get credit for writing in the 
form of grades), and I’ve had students to 
bring serious bits of philosophy about life 
and love and so on to class and treatises on 
manners and plans whereby poor people 
could live better and some have brought 
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lists of superstitions and old “sayings.’’ 
All of these things are welcomed in the 
English class. It is very seldom I’ve ever 
had to call a student down in one of my 
English classes and as I recall it has never 
happened on theme day since I’ve been 
teaching school. One of my best creative 
English students used to pay a girl to write 
his themes. He, in turn, worked her algebra. 
Now he says since he can choose his own 
topic English composition is the most 
interesting work he does in high school. 


One thing that puzzles me and has kept 
me guessing why it is true, is why girls 
from the hill country have such urge to 
write poetry—such fine feeling for the soil 
and the flowers thereon while the boys do 
not have such. I'll venture to say half of 
the girls in my high school English class 
attempt poetry. Their poetry has one 
thing, that is, depth of feeling. I wonder 
what the future of such students would be 
if they didn’t marry so young and give 
their attention to rearing a family and 
keeping a house, sometimes working in the 
fields. I have noticed also the love they 
have for old mountain songs and ballads 
and the surprisingly high percentage of 
high school girls who sing these songs and 
can play some kind of string music. I 
really don’t believe children in cities have 
the feeling for music and poetry that the 
children born among (and grown up among) 
the hills have. How contradictory this 
is to the newspaper publicity sent out from 
some of our mountain institutions—notably 
where it is said students ‘‘check guns and 
corn whiskey on entering college.’’ This 
is a very damnable sort of publicity, meant 
of course to let the public know the purpose 
of some institutions is to iron out desires 
to carry pistols and drink ‘‘that weakened 
water.”” One far away from the hills of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia sees 
such publicity and believes the hill-born 
children are uncivilized. Don’t be misled 
—that burning desire to shoot can be sent 
down creative channels if properly handled 
and taken out of the unfair hands of propa- 
gandistic institutions. 


I always said when I was in high school 
if I ever got out alive I’d teach English 
different from any English teacher I’d ever 
had to teach me English,with one exception. 
I refer to one English teacher I had (Mrs. 
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Woodrow Wilson-A Great Teacher 


By HERBERT DRENNON, 
Head of Department of English, State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 


TANDING today amid the shifting 
scenes of an unstabilized social order, 

the American teacher perhaps faces 
graver responsibility than he has had to 
face at any time during our national 
history. From all sides voices clamor for 
an overthrow of our traditions and the 
building outright of a new type of civiliza- 
tion. That teachers should keep modern 
in these troublous times goes without say- 
ing. But to impugn our past simply 
because it is past, as some are doing, is not 
necessarily to be modern. Furthermore, to 
instill in our children a sense of reverence 
toward those men and women who have 
given us the country in which we live is 
not to be anti-modern. And it is especially 


befitting at this time to study some of 
the ideals of the great teacher, Woodrow 
Wilson, who taught his day and generation 


what it means to be an American. 


Woodrow Wilson taught us that an 
individual can never hope to make his 
mark in life until he has come to grips 
with himself and realized his potentialities 
and limitations. In doing this he taught 
us that one must weigh well the opportuni- 
ties that this world offers for service to one’s 
fellow man. He who follows this plan will 
not find life a vain and empty dream signi- 
fying nothing. He will come to know the 
real dignity of human nature, and he will 
develop an enthusiasm for worthy deeds, 
tempering that enthusiasm with sound 
common sense. 


No man recognized more than Mr. 
Wilson the dignity of human nature. His 
were the sinews of the great democratic 
traditionin America. Born himself to play 
a role that destiny reserves only for the 
truly great, his heart was quickened with 
sympathy for those who fill the lowly places 
of life. In his struggle to make this world 
a better place in which to live he made the 
common man his yoke-fellow. He saw in 
“the struggling unknown masses” the 
dynamic force “that is lifting the levels of 
society.” “I believe in the ordinary man 
- . . The very conception of America is 


based upon the validity of the judgments of 
the average man.” 


Because of Wilson’s faith in the common 
man, in those “‘people who go to bed tired, 
and wake up without the stimulation of 
lively hope,” he was able to enunciate his 
great principle of universal brotherhood 
founded on the majesty of, and common 
devotion to, right. ‘‘What we seek is the 
reign of law, based upon the consent of the 
governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind.” That principle 
translates the spirit of the Golden Rule 
into a political philosophy that would meet 
the governmental needs of man the world 
over. 


Wilson’s broad sympathy with humanity, 
his faith in the common man, his constant 
companionship with the invisible but abid- 
ing things of life, must not be interpreted 
as the vain credulity of an impractical 
thinker. He was no blind optimist. In 
him idealism was thoroughly blended with 
practical good sense. He reached decisions 
and launched forth on programs only after 
that strenuous deliberation common to 
men who think as well as do. That is 
why he believed so firmly in what he 
preached; that is why the concourse of 
circumstances might defeat his purpose, 
but death itself could not thwart his high 
endeavor. He tempered well the glow of 
his enthusiasm with one of the keenest 
intellects that this nation or any nation 
has produced. As a public servant, he 
engineered practical enterprises that have 
proved beneficial to every American. Mr. 
Wilson was not a dreamer of empty dreams. 
A man is not a dreamer who tries to get his 
comrades to live up to the best in them; a 
statesman is not a dreamer who stands for 
the finer traditions of this country. It has 
been truly said of Wilson that, ‘He was 
born to fight for the goodness which is at 
the heart of things.’’ He who stands for 
an enlargement of the human spirit is the 
most practical of men. 


Like Edmund Burke, Wilson believed 
that a sacred contract exists between the 
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living and the dead, and between the living 
and those yet to be born to preserve the 
ideas and ideals that man through his 
sweat and blood has won for himself 
through the ages. Our sacred obligation is 
not only to cherish and maintain the 
achievements of civilization, but also to 
add to them for the sake of those who 
come after us. Nor are the good things of 
life to be enjoyed by privileged classes 
alone. The fruits of civilization should be 
sharedincommon. His insistence that the 
strong should share the good things of life 
with the weak, and that the advantages of 
civilization are to be kept inviolate for our 
children and children’s children was the 
direct outcome of his belief in the Christian 
philosophy of life. ‘‘Christianity has liber- 
ated the world . . . by its revelation of the 
power of unselfish love.” ‘Christianity 
gave us the perfect image of right 
living, the secret of social and of individual 
well-being; for the two are not separable, 
and the man who receives and verifies that 
secret in his own living has discovered not 
only the best and only way to serve the 
world, but also the one happy way to 
satisfy himself.” 


For him who would aspire to leadership 
among his fellows Mr. Wilson has left a 
message. The quest of human life is 
happiness, and happiness depends upon 
finding out what the laws of life are and 
then living by them. The true leader is 
he who has mastered the art of living, and 
can convey that art to his fellow-beings. 
The real leader has the power of stating 
concretely what others feel more or less 
vaguely but cannot express. To do this 
requires not only insight into but broad 
sympathy with the aspirations of mankind. 
In Wilson’s own words, the leader should 
possess force of character, readiness of 
resource, clearness of vision, grasp of 
intellect, courage of conviction, earnestness 
of purpose, and instinct and capacity for 
leadership. Because he was able to mirror 
forth in word and deed what others felt 
and thought but could not translate into 
speech and action, he became a leader of 
mankind at one of the most critical periods 
of history. The story of that leadership is 
an inspiration to every American who 
sincerely studies it. 


Wilson gloried in America because she 
offers every man an opportunity to do and 


be his best. In his great speech on Lincoln 
he said: “This is the sacred mystery of 
democracy ; that its richest fruits spring up 
out of soils which no man prepared, and in 
circumstances amidst which they are least 
expected.”’ In this speech on Lincoln one 
gets very close to the heart of Wilson 
himself. Reared among the quiet dreams 
of the old masters where he had communed 
daily with the voices of the mighty dead, 
he suddenly found himself the protagonist 
in a great drama with the happiness and 
fortune of untold millions dependent on his 
voice and action. Doubtless he was think- 
ing of the price one pays for leadership 
when he said: ‘‘There is a very holy and 
very terrible isolation for the conscience of 
every man who seeks to read the destiny 
in affairs for others as well as for himself, 
for a nation as well as for individuals. 
That privacy no man can intrude upon. 
That lonely search of the spirit for the right 
perhaps no man can assist.” It is because 
American democracy makes possible a 
miracle like Abraham Lincoln that Wood- 
row Wilson believed in it with his whole 
heart. 

Such is the significance then of Mr. 
Wilson’s message to the individual Ameri- 
can seeking knowledge of such ideals as will 
help him fill successfully his niche in life. 
His message to young men is for them to 
seek an adjustment with their fellows, for 
it is in human relationships that we are 
made or marred. By rubbing shoulders 
with our neighbors we come to realize the 
dignity of human nature, to learn what the 
unexpressed dreams and aspirations are of 
those who tread with us the common walks 
of life. We come to know what they 
think, ‘What they cherish and hold dear,” 
what the finer passions of their hearts are. 
To lead them we must be able to set free 
for them those splendid energies to work 
unselfishly for the good of mankind. For 
such leadership America offers an oppor- 
tunity to every ambitious young man. 

Since Woodrow Wilson lived among us, 
what it means to be an American has 
taken on new significance. In the third 
great crisis of our history we were fortunate 
in having as our leader one whose policies 
were directed, not by cunning and strategy, 
but by the firm and outspoken conviction 
that the ‘mission of America in the world 
is essentially a mission of peace and good 
will among men.” He believed devoutly 
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that America is a spiritual conception, that 
she was born to render mankind service 
and become the hope of the race, and that 
the American people always respond to 
high ideals. Believing those things, he left 
in language that will not die a new concep- 
tion of what it means to be an American. 


Speaking to a group of men who had 
just been naturalized, Mr. Wilson said: 
“You have taken an oath of allegiance to a 
great ideal, to a great body of principles, 
to a great hope of the human race.’’ He 
believed so sincerely in America’s mission 
of good will to mankind that he maintained 
that, ‘‘No man is an American in whom 
the desire to do mankind service does not 
take precedence over the desire to serve 
himself. If I believed that the might of 
America was any threat to any free man in 
the world, I would wish America to be 
weak.” That enthusiastic expression for 
human liberty recalls the famous statement 
of the French political philosopher for 
whom Mr. Wilson had great admiration, 
Baron Montesquieu. “If I knew of any- 
thing advantageous to my country which 
was prejudical to Europe and to the human 
race, I should look upon it as a crime.” 
Such, too, was the view of Woodrow Wilson. 


“The greatest nationalist,’ said Mr. 
Wilson, “is the man who wants his nation 
to be the greatest nation, and the greatest 
nation is the nation which penetrates to the 
heart of its duty and mission among the 
nations of the world.’”’ The true American 
is he who “‘conceives America in the atmos- 
phere and whole setting of her fortune 
and her destiny.’”’ That destiny is to 
make the conceptions of justice and free- 
dom and right regnant in the affairs of the 
world. The true American stands for the 
majesty of right as over against the majesty 
of might. He believes that “Friendship is 
the only cement that will ever hold the 
world together.” 


After his epoch-making speech to Con- 
gress, April 2, 1917, in which he had recom- 
mended war “‘to fight for the things which 
‘we have always carried nearest our hearts,” 
Mr. Wilson returned to his office, so the 
story goes, and there in the silence of his 
thoughts, realizing what war would mean— 
untold sorrow, bloodshed, and death for 
the great plain people of America whom he 
loved so much—he wept like a hurt child. 
Few have appreciated the tenderness of 
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Woodrow Wilson’s heart. The happy war- 
rior, according to the poet Wordsworth, is 
he who, whether born to be praised for 
noble deeds or fated to sleep at last with 
“a dead unprofitable name’’— 


“Finds comfort in himself and in his cause, 
And while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause.”’ 


Destiny saw to it that Woodrow Wilson’s 
name should be associated with ‘‘an awful 
moment” to which ‘‘Heaven had joined 
great issues.”’ Because he had played the 
game of life like a man, he was able to say, 
in the spirit of Wordsworth’s Happy 
Warrior, “I am willing, no matter what 
my personal fortune may be, to play for the 
verdict of mankind.’ Because the moral 
judgment must be the final judgment “in 
the minds of men as well as in the tribunal 
of God,” we cannot believe that Mr. Wilson 
has played for the verdict of mankind in 
vain. 


What would we not give to be the author 
of what Mr. Wilson said in that last great 
public utterance of his at Pueblo, Colorado! 
With what candor, with what faith, he had 
spoken his message to the American people 
that day! “There is one thing that the 
American people always rise to and extend 
their hand to, and that is the truth of 
justice, liberty, and peace. We have ac- 
cepted that truth, and it is going to lead us, 
and through us, the world, out into pastures 
of quietness and peace, such as the world 
never dreamed of before.”’ 


Woodrow Wilson, both as a citizen of a 
great country and the leader of a great 
people, was afraid to break faith with the 
judgment of mankind. He loved with all 
his heart the American ideal, that of a 
common humanity making its sense of 
justice and right vocal in the affairs of the 
world. Because he stood for the finer 
traditions of this country he will live in 
American history along with Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and others who have 
loved truth and honor and justice above 
all things else that this life has to offer. 


The life of such a man is an inspiration. 
So long as our children in the classrooms 
are taught to cherish the ideals that 
motivated the deeper currents in the lives 
of our national history, this nation will be 
preserved. When those ideals are for- 
gotten, this nation will then perish. 





The History and Value of Workbooks 


By B. F. MartIN, 
Chicago, IIl. 


HE MODERN workbook came by 
way of busy-work, class materials 
made by copying exercises from text- 

books, and from self-prepared lesson plans 
made by teachers. Progressive publishers 
and far-seeing educators soon recognized 
the value of good practice material. They 
assumed the task of selecting and organiz- 
ing instructional and drill materials that 
would meet an ever increasing demand. 
The progress made by classes using such 
materials was so surprising as to usher in a 
new order in classroom procedure. Today, 
most educators are agreed that: 


I. THE UsE oF A GoopD WORKBOOK PRO- 
VIDES SUFFICIENT AMOUNT OF WELL- 
GRADED, WELL-ORGANIZED MATERIAL 
FOR INSTRUCTION AND DRILL. 


Good teachers recognize the superiority 
of good printed material over the more or 
less “‘hit-and-miss” material being prepared 
and used in some classrooms. 


The use of a good workbook insures each 
pupil definite instruction and sufficient drill 
on the essentials of the subject, and an 
opportunity to do the whole job. Further- 
more, the good workbook presents the 
material in keeping with known difficulties. 


II. THE PRopER USE oF A GOOD WORK- 
BOOK MobpiIFIES OLD-TIME CLASs- 
ROOM PROCEDURE SO AS TO INSURE 
Maximum Pupit ACTIVITY. 


This is just what earnest, progressive 
school people, teachers as well as super- 
visors, everywhere have been seeking. The 
wide-awake teacher knows the pupil must 
practice—actually do a thing—in order to 
learn that thing. 


Too much activity in the past has been 
teacher activity. Visit any old-time class 
recitation—there are plenty of them today 
—and observe the activity. Most teachers, 
in every subject they teach, do most of the 
talking. Investigations along this line are 
shocking. Fifty-four observers in English 


classes found the average number of words 
spoken by the pupil to be 34 while 
the teacher spoke 988. In the Springfield, 
Illinois, survey Dr. Ayers said, ‘“The work 
of the teachers consists in having pupils 
recite facts from textbooks.” Dr. Lida 
Earhart says, ‘““The most common faults of 
teaching observed in 1,385 class exercises 
were: ‘teaching from books exclusively, 
asking leading questions, and unnecessary 
telling.’’’ Dr. George Strayer in the 
recent Chicago survey says, ‘The chief 
emphasis in instruction should be shifted. 
At present it is largely focused upon memo- 
rization; it should be concerned with pro- 
viding rich opportunity for teaching chil- 
dren to think.” Julius Broaas of Minne- 
sota analyzed questions prepared over a 
period of 13 years by the state board in 
geography, physiology, history, and civics, 
and found 76 per cent tested memory; 21 
per cent tested memory and thought, while 
but 3 per cent tested thought. A good 
workbook, or, better still, a good Pupil- 
Activity Textbook, not only permits the 
pupil to think—it compels the pupil to 
think and express his conclusions. 


III. THE Goop WorKBOooK AFFORDs OPp- 
PORTUNITY FOR GREATER PUPIL PROG- 
RESS THROUGH INDIVIDUAL INSTRUC- 
TION AND REMEDIAL TRAINING. 


With a good workbook in the hands of 
the pupils, each member of the class is 
about his task. The teacher may go about 
the room giving only such help as is needed 
and only to those needing the help. At the 
same time, she may feel assured of from 95 
per cent to 100 per cent activity on the part 
of each pupil during the whole of the 
recitation time. Her pupils are thinking 
and doing instead of ‘“‘merely getting ready 
to recite.” 


Scientific investigation has shown the 
necessity for attention to individual differ- 
ences. It is almost impossible to do effi- 
cient remedial work in the ordinary class- 
room with old-time methods and materials. 
Opportunity must be given to hoth the 
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advanced and the retarded child to proceed 
at the rate best adapted to his ability. 


IV. Pupits ENJOY WORKBOOKS AND THUS 
REAL INTEREST AND ATTENTION ARE 
ASSURED. 


Dr. Henry Morrison says, ‘Perhaps the 
commonest cause of poor teaching is poor 
attention. From 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
of the class falls farther and farther behind 
under the ordinary classroom attention.” 


Dr. Martin Brumbaugh said, ‘No 
amount of presenting, however skilful, no 
amount of explaining, however clear, no 
amount of repeating, however persistent, 
is of any avail unless the child’s attention 
is secured.”” This attention is secured only 
when the child’s interest and enjoyment 


are enlisted. The child’s interest increases . 


by the following stages: what others say; 
what others do; what he says; what he 
does. This would seem an argument for 
material that calls for individual thought 
and expression. 


Replies from 232 teachers and super- 
visors to the question, “‘Do pupils enjoy 
workbooks?’’ were 15 to 1 for the affirma- 
tive. 


V. THE UsE oF A Good WORKBOOK 
SAVES TIME FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


The planning of a good lesson takes 
much time. The busy teacher cannot 
give the time needed to do the job as she 
would have it done. This she finds done 
for her in the new-type text. Here the 
assignments for each day throughout the 
year have been worked out by the concerted 
effort of experts. A good workbook is a 
great help in the way of definite assign- 
ments. Such books relieve the pupil of 
doing much copying that has little or no 
educational value. One progressive system 
has ceased altogether having pupils copy 
material from the blackboard. Each pupil 
must have a printed copy on his desk. 


VI. THE WoRKBOOK FURNISHES MucH 
VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR THE 
TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND SUPER- 
VISOR. 


The work sheets, the tests, and the 
score card are most useful to a busy super- 
visor in furnishing valuable material as an 
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aid in judging the pupil’s work, and the 
teaching. These same sheets, tests, and 
cards are a most valuable aid to the 
teacher or supervisor in conferences with 
the parents concerning a child’s work. 

Actual tests have demonstrated that 
such objective measures are wholesome 
guides in determining promotions. 


VII. THE Use oF WorxKsooxks Has CRE- 
ATED A DEMAND FOR THE NEW 
TyPpE TExT—THE Pupit-ACcTIVITY 
TEXTBOOK. 


One wide-awake school system conducted 
an experiment to test the worth of material 
found in the new type Pupil-Activity Text- 
book, as compared with the materials found 
in the much used formal text. Two 
classes were set up according to the usual 
procedure. The experimental group had 
the new-type material and no other text. 
The control group used the formal text- 
book, and the teacher had a copy of the 
new-type text material. Both teachers 
were given the same written instructions as 
to the purpose of the experiment. The 
improvement of the pupils in the experi- 
mental group ranged from 6 to 46.4 per- 
centage points, while the improvement of 
the control group ranged from 3 to 34.4 
percentage points. The gain from the use 
of the new-type material was about 10 
percentage points over the formal textbook. 
They concluded that pupils of all levels of 
ability make more rapid progress by using 
such material as is provided in the new-type 
textbook. 


It is the function of educational leadership 
to put first things first. We can decide 
later whether Hamlet was insane, or 
George Washington chopped down the 
cherry tree.—A gnes Samuelson, State Super- 
intendent, Iowa. 


If public education is a state function 
all wealth should bear its proportionate 
share of the cost. This principle cannot 
be carried out if each district is left with 
the full responsibility of financing its 
schools, as it can levy only one type of 
tax—the local property tax.—W. H. 
Gaumnitz, U. S. Specialist in Rural Educa- 
tion. 
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A Teaching Experiment in an 


Ungraded Class 


By FLORENCE MARTIN, 
Johnson School, Lexington, Ky. 


IGHT years ago, under the direction of 
Prof. J. L. Leggett, a program of 
achievement testing was put on in 
the elementary schools of Lexington. When 
the scores were tabulated, enough retarda- 
tion was shown to indicate a problem. The 
retardation was checked by intelligence 
tests. As an experiment toward solving 
the problem, two ungraded classes for 
individual instruction were organized. With 
fear and trembling, I became the teacher 
of one of them. 


Our purpose was to provide a place in 
the public school for children who because 
of mental deficiency or retardation had not 
been able to meet the requirements of a 


regular grade. In order to avoid too wide a 
range in the abilities and interests of the 
group the children came from the first four 
grades. Our objectives have been: 


1. To make them happy: 


a. By letting them do things they can 
do. 


b. By seeing a completed task. 
c. By instilling self-confidence. 


2. To develop a spirit of co-operation. 


3. To lead them to work to the best of 
their ability. 


4. To get them ready, if possible, to 
carry the work of a regular grade. 


Through experimentation we are now of 
the opinion that the most usable types of 
activity for such a group are to be found in 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, hand- 
work, music, physical training, games, 
informal language, and health habits. 


Because the thing was new, because we 
were cautiously feeling our way, we started 
with little equipment and no set ideas. We 
accepted anything in the form of a dona- 
tion—spools, cardboard, magazines, cigar 
and chalk boxes, orange crates, cast-off 


materials from other grades, scraps of 
sewing materials out of rag bags, dull tools 
from the manual training department, 
anything. If there was not an immediate 
need for it, we put it in our pedagogic hope 
chest until the proper emergency arose. In 
like manner did we accept and store away 
ideas, ideals, and suggestions. In fact, 
there has never been a time when we have 
stopped doing either. 


To be perfectly frank, our methods have 
been mort or less those of trial and error. 
Teaching methods in such a group must 
necessarily be both experimental and flexi- 
ble. Accepted methods in regular grades 
have already been tried on these children 
and failed. If a child has not learned to 
read by the sentence-phrase-word method, 
it may be that he can learn by that tedious 
process of spelling out the letters. If he 
cannot learn number combinations in the 
abstract, the bond may eventually be 
established in a concrete way by his count- 
ing objects. We have found that the 
individual determines what can be taught 
to him and how. 


We have tried a number of lines of 
approach. We have tried having each 
child put intensive effort on the thing in 
which he was weakest. That sounds like 
economy of time and purpose. But the 
chances are the thing he is weakest in is 
what he most dislikes. There is not much 
hope of making him happy by that method. 
We tried taking what teaching material 
there was at hand and building lessons and 
projects around that. It was very difficult 
to meet individual needs in that way. 
Therefore, we arrived at the idea of having 
accessible as much educative material as 
possible. Each morning, when the child 
came, he might choose what he would like 
to do. We believe that education was 
most effective at the point of interest. We 
would teach from that point outward. It 
was soon evident that the children were 
becoming so individualized they would have 
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no group consciousness. At last we evolved 
what we consider a workable program. 
About a fourth of the day is spent in group 
activity—opening exercises, music, stories, 
conference period, and games. Then every- 
body is set to work at a common required 
task. In a life situation we have some 
things required of us. This must be finished 
to the best of each individual’s ability. 
Then he may choose (with guidance if 
necessary) what he will do next. We hope 
this may have some carry-over into the 
question of leisure. 


It has been an experiment—an experi- 
ment where there has been a considerable 
bit of floundering at times. Nevertheless, 
we feel that there have been very desirable 
results. Some of them we can measure. 
More of them are intangible. 


Our ungraded class has handled the 
cases of 200 children. As time goes on we 
get more and more from the first and second 
grades. While there are fewer and fewer 
from the third and fourth. (Most of these 
have come from schools where there 
is no ungraded class.) This shows that get- 
ting hold of the problem early relieves 
congestion later. There have been 128 
boys and 72 girls. We have not been able 
to get the I. Q. of every child; but we have 
given the Binet-Simon Test to most of 
them. The average I. Q. for the group is 
71. The average for the boys is 73. That 
for the girls is 68. Forty-eight per cent of 
the boys and 50 per cent of the girls have 
been put back in a regular grade and stayed 
there. As far as we have been able to 
follow them nearly all have made their 
grade from term to term. In several cases 
there have been double promotions. That 
leaves 102 children to account for: 


Two, because of their age, were recom- 
mended to stop school and get jobs. 

One was sent to the school for the deaf at 
Danville. 

Two were sent to the feeble-minded 
institution at Frankfort. 

One more is waiting to get in there. 

One we asked the family to take out 
because we felt there was nothing the public 
school could do for him. 

Twenty-two are in my present class. 

The other 73 moved away before we felt 
they were ready for placement. 
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The matter of time spent in the class is of 
some interest too. Those who moved away 
before being replaced in a regular grade 
spent an average length of time of six 
months. While those who have gone back to 
a grade have spent an average of ten months 
in the Ungraded Class. This leads us to 
believe that if we can keep them long 
enough we can accomplish something with 
them. But, as is to be expected, many of 
our cases come from a lower type of people 
who are constantly moving from pillar to 
post. On the other hand some of our 
patrons are of a substantial, very superior 
type. 

It is interesting to again note something 
about the I. Q.’s of these children. Those, 
who for one reason or another, have not 
gone back to a grade have had an average 
I. Q. of 64. The ones who have been re- 
placed have an average I. Q. of 78. Seven 
of them we have been able to follow through 
to Junior High. We find that these seven 
had an average I. Q. of 80. Of my present 
grade, according to the latest tests made, 
the average C. A. is 10-6. The average 
M. A. is 6-6. The average I. Q. is 65. (I 
have not attempted to report the S. D.) 
They have been in the class an average 
period of eight months. 


We are tempted to draw a conclusion 
from comparing the boys with the girls: 

As stated before, there have been 56 
more boys than girls. 


Their average I. Q. has been five points 
higher. 

But two per cent more girls than boys 
have gone back into the regular grades. 


Furthermore, they have gone back after 
an average of eight months in the Ungraded 
Class while the boys spent an average of 
twelve months there. 


Our conclusion would be that girls apply 
themselves more diligently than boys. 


Enough of figures! Let us now pick out a 
few case studies. They are not particularly 
exceptional cases. They are only repre- 
sentative. 


The longest any one child has remained in 
my room was five years. This boy was in 
my first group back in 1926. He was a 
beautiful eight-year-old child. But he had 
not been able to get out of the first grade. 
He gradually learned to write nicely. His 
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number work was all right. Anything he 
did in the way of handwork was very neat. 
He handled tools with the promise of a real 
carpenter. He came to school regularly. 
He tried with intensive effort. From time 
to time we picked out some very good 
teacher in the school to assist in the case. 
John could not learn to read. True his I. Q. 
was only 63. But he did other things so 
well; he had such a good sense of right and 
wrong; he had such sweet manners we had 
hopes. John tried and we tried. At last our 
efforts were rewarded. John could read 
first-grade material. He was placed in the 
second grade. Since then he has gone up 
from term to term. He is now, at the age 
of 15, in 4A where he fits nicely into the 
group and does average work. We feel that 
we have preserved a good citizen. 


It was in September 1927 that Charlie 
came our way. Straight from the moun- 
tains he came. His whole right side gave 
the appearance of having been paralyzed. 
He had only the last two fingers on the left 
hand. His mother said all of this was the 
result of a dynamite shock he received when 
five years old. In spite of a speech defect, 
he had the voice and the line of thought of 
a mountaineer preacher. Whenever some 
child’s conduct fell short of Charlie’s stand- 
ards, he would rise to the floor with a 
spontaneous moral lecture. The children 
literally hung on his words. What is more 
they profited by them. Before the year 
was out Charlie’s mother decided to move 
away. Charlie was pathetically heart- 
broken. He said: “I’d rather take a 
whippin’ than leave this school. You are 
the only teacher that has ever tried to 
learn me anything.” Occasionally now we 
see him on the street selling candy and 
peanuts from a basket on his arm. 


This year a little boy came to me from 
the first grade who all last year would not 
do anything. He looked like an angel. But 
he was exasperating. His mother and 
father said they had spoiled him badly 
because he had had such a severe case of 
pneumonia. Physical examination showed 
there was nothing wrong now. His I. Q. 
was 115. Severe pressure was brought to 
bear on Norman’s efforts both at home and 
at school. The meaning of it all gradually 
dawned upon him until one morning he 
came in with this announcement: “I told 
my mother I was going to work so hard on 
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my reading and my writing and my spell- 
ing that it would just be pitiful.’’ After one 
term of individual work, he went on to the 
second grade where he is doing nicely. 


The boys do not furnish all of the interest- 
ingcases. Last year through the special per- 
mission of Superintendent Hill we enrolled 
a little girl with a deficient thyroid. She 
had all of the characteristics that go with 
it—flat feet, double joints, slow move- 
ments, defective vision, speech impedi- 
ment, late dentition. She was ten. Her 
parents were highly intelligent, capable, 
sensible people who had every right to 
expect their child to be even more than 
normal. Nothing had been spared in 
their efforts to develop her. She had been 
in another school a year but had made 
seemingly no progress. I gave her a 
pre-primer, little expecting her to ever be 
able to read it, but hoping that we might 
be able to teach her colors, and the names 
of objects through her interest in its 
pictures. Because of her mother’s untiring 
co-operation that child was soon reading 
and knowing what she read. In October I 
gave her an intelligence test. The I. Q. 
was 37. The year went by. Both academic- 
ally and socially Grace made progress 
beyond our fondest expectations. In May 
I again administered an intelligence test. 
This time the I. Q. was 46. This increase 
showed that in eight months time she had 
grown fourteen months mentally. I have 
had the privilege of teaching her again 
this year. We are delighted with her 
improvement. She has read quite well two 
primers, and is starting her first reader. 
She writes as well as the average first- 
grade child. Last week she spelled in one 
try-out 102 words. Her most recent ac- 
complishment is to speak in complete 
sentences. Two days after a new and very 
interesting little boy had come into the 
room, she went home and said: “Daddy, 
there is a new little boy in our room. He 
goes like this. And he can’t talk as well 
as I can. His name is Bobby.” Her 
father said: “‘What is his name?” “‘Bobby, 
Daddy. B-o-b-b-y.”’ 

It is difficult to put in words the improve- 
ment we see in these children. It is im- 
possible to convey the genuine thrill that 
comes with each tiny accomplishment. Any 
progress is usually painstakingly slow. To 
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Citizen Participation in Community 
Betterment” 


By W. D. NICHOLLs, 
President of Board of Education of Fayette County 


ParT I 
NE OF the greatest needs of our 
() people today, both urban and rural, 
is to bring together and make use of 
their potential forces for the improvement 
of community life. When the farmer’s 
problem first began to receive systematic 
study, the phase studied was that of gaining 
and applying scientific knowledge for the 
improvement of crops and livestock. Stress 
was later placed on business methods and 
practices by which farm products might be 
produced and sold more economically and 
profitably. More recently a third phase 
of the problem has been studied, the social 
Or community phase. Farming people 
have come to realize that certain of their 
problems cannot be solved by individual 
action, and that if they are to have con- 
tented and satisfying lives they must learn 
to organize their forces for united effort. 
The first duty of each of us of course is 
to provide for those dependent upon us. 
The primary responsibility of farmers is to 
make their farms produce enough products 
and cash to furnish a good living for their 
families. Yet along with this responsi- 
bility of making a living is that of doing 
our part to make our communities better 
places in which to live. Next to the family, 
the community is the most significant 
unit in our national life. It is to the 
nation what the individual cell is to the 
human body. Just as the body is made 
up of myriads of cells so the state and 
nation are composed of units represented 
by local communities. Healthy, vigorous 
cells make a healthy, vigorous body. 
Wholesome, active, happy local communi- 
ties are necessary if we are to have a great 
and prosperous and progressive state and 
nation. State and national greatness de- 
pend upon the local communities’ making 
the most of their opportunities both 
natural and social. 


* Radio Talk delivered over University of Kentucky Exten- 
sion Studios of WHAS. 


We often hear people complain about in- 
efficiency, mismanagement, and dishonesty 
in public affairs. In a democracy such as 
ours, if there is inefficiency or dishonesty 
in local or national affairs, the responsi- 
bility is on each and every citizen and voter. 
It does not speak well for our intelligence 
if you and I simply complain about con- 
ditions without undertaking to do some- 
thing to make those conditions better. 


Community life and activities usually 
have been allowed to drift in a haphazard 
manner with little or no attempt to system- 
atic planning. When the people of a com- 
munity fail to organize their forces for 
promoting their collective welfare, oppor- 
tunities are given for selfish and designing 
persons to gain and hold advantages, to 
the detriment of the community as a 
whole. Improvement comes only when 
the rank and file of citizens work together 
in an organized way for community 
improvement. One personas an individual 
can do little in bringing about better 
community conditions by his own efforts 
alone. 


The initiative should be taken by some- 
one in the community who knows the 
benefits of the proposed project—someone 
who feels the need of the project and is 
willing to take the trouble involved in an 
attempt to bring about conditions which 
will satisfy that need. This person should 
then talk over the problem with one or two 
others and secure their active interest and 
co-operation. This small group should 
work to get others interested. Plans should 
be made and the group should get together 
as often as is necessary to promote the proj- 
ect and should work until they reach the 
goal sought. 


I have seen numerous examples of 
marked improvement in community condi- 
tions brought about by intelligent thought 
and active work applied by public-spirited 
citizens. For instance, in a community in 
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Hart County some fifteen years ago a 
handful of school patrons began to want 
better school facilities for their children. 
The people organized their forces and 
studied ways and means. About the 
same time citizens of an adjoining com- 
munity organized a similar movement and 
earnestly set to work. The final result was 
that the two communities joined in the 
erection of the Memorial Consolidated 
School halfway between the centers of the 
two communities, Hardyville and Canmer. 
That school was one of the pioneers in 
successful consolidation in Kentucky and 
became a potent force in creating in other 
communities the ‘‘want to” and showing 
the “how” for better and more efficient 
school plants and school organization. It 
still stands as a monument to the team- 
work and co-operation which that com- 
munity applied for the welfare of its boys 
and girls. 


As other fine examples of outstanding 
community co-operation I could tell about 
the school improvement project at Mays- 
lick and several other rural communities 
of Mason County, or the fine team-work 
which has characterized the Sharp com- 
munity in Marshall County, in Western 
Kentucky. I shall now tell you something 
of the notable way in which public-spirited 
citizens and patrons of the Fayette County 
schools for a continuous period of eleven 
years have helped the school authorities in 
creating the “want to” in the minds of 
citizens of that county for a progressive 
long-time economically sound school pro- 
gram, then planning such a program, and 
finally in carrying out the program in such 
a way as to win general approbation and 
support. 


Part II 


Some twelve years ago the people of 
Fayette County set out on a county-wide 
program of school improvement. A big 
factor in the success of the program was 
the intelligent planning and the sustained 
interest and active efforts of able and 
public-spirited lay leaders and county 
board members during that period. It 
was my privilege to participate in the 
inauguration of the better schools move- 
ment and in its execution—for eight years 
as a patron of the county schools and 
chairman of the citizens’ educational com- 


mittee for the county, and during the 
past five years as a member of the County 
Board of Education. I shall recount some 
of the things which have been accomplished 
and try to show the part played by effective 
group action of citizens in bringing about 
this accomplishment. 

The Fayette County program has pro- 
gressed now to the point that every boy 
and girl has access to excellent high school 
instruction and more than four-fifths of all 
the students of the county are now receiv- 
ing instruction in well-equipped centralized 
graded schools. All high school students 
including seventh and eighth grade students 
now have the advantage of departmental 
teaching by specialists. 

The daily attendance during the past 
year reached the high point of eighty-eight 
per cent of the total enrollment as against 
a sixty-six per cent attendance eleven 
years ago. 

Eleven years ago the value of all school 
buildings in the county was approximately 
$100,000. Today the buildings are worth 
about $500,000. This building program 
has been carried out with no increase in 
the county tax rate. 

Eleven years ago the county high schools 
had a total enrollment of 179 students. 
During the past year the enrollment was 
994, or five and one-half times the enroil- 
ment at the time the better schools pro- 
gram was inaugurated. 

Eleven years ago there were 240 books in 
the central library of the county schools. 
In 1933 this number has increased to 
10,075 volumes which circulate through all 
the county schools. 

In nearly all the schools, largely through 
the fine work of the parent-teacher associa- 
tions, hot lunches are now furnished to 
pupils at cost. 

Health service for all the schools is being 
provided through a public health doctor 
and four nurses. Dental examinations 
and corrections were started three years 
ago. Dental defects were corrected in 
1,400 children during the past year and 
a half. 

Two hundred and fifty boys are enrolled 
in classes in vocational agriculture and 
practically all the girls are enrolled in home 
economics classes. There is a farm shop 
at each of the high schools where boys are 
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taught to repair farm machinery, make 
home conveniences, test seed corn, test 
milk for butterfat, and do other useful and 
practical work. 

In each of the high schools there is a 
teacher specially trained to coach dramat- 
ics, music, declamations, orations, debates, 
and plays. 

The beautification of school grounds has 
gotten under good headway. The money 
for this purpose has been raised by the 
local patrons and friends of the schools. 


Three years ago the standards of all 
teachers coming into the county system 
were raised to college graduation plus 
training for the grades or subjects taught, 
this being the first public school system in 
Kentucky to adopt that high standard. 

Over seventy per cent of all students 
in the county are now being transported. 
No child over one and one-half miles from 
school is required to walk. The cost of 
transportation per pupil has been cut to 
fifty per cent of the former cost. The 
people residing in the centralized school 
districts have not only been willing to vote 
a small transpertation tax but after experi- 
encing its advantages have, when the 
transportation period has run out, each 
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time voted overwhelmingly for its con- 
tinuance. 


The present cost to keep a pupil in 
school one day in Fayette County averages 
twenty-nine cents, this being less than half 
the cost of sixty-four cents, which is the 
average cost for the United States. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the great 
majority of the pupils are in properly 
graded classes in modern buildings with 
health service, physical training, music 
and dramatics, ample library facilities, 
hot lunches, and instruction by teachers 
which competent educational authorities 
have referred to as the best-trained corps 
of teachers in the State of Kentucky, the 
per capita cost of the schools has been 
lowered by one-third. This is all the more 
significant in view of the fact that whereas 
eleven years ago there was only one high 
school pupil to twelve elementary pupils, 
today there is one high school pupil to less 
than three elementary pupils. And it 
should be remembered that as an average 
for the United States it costs two and one- 
half times as much per year to keep a high 
school pupil in school as it does an elemen- 
tary pupil. 

(To be Continued) 


Problems of Home-Room Organization 


By F. J. HERDER, 
Principal High School, Alexandria, Minn. 


N SMALL cities and in rural com- 

munities, most high schools have 

been organized in such a manner 
that much of the life of the school has 
revolved about the assembly room or main 
study hall. Here the students have con- 
gregated in the morning before going to 
classes, reported for roll call, and listened to 
announcements. They have often been 
expected to return to the same place to 
leave their books and be formally dismissed 
at the close of the session. For the most 
part the principal has known his pupils 
more or less intimately, and has served as 
their counsellor and guide. 


But in the past few years, the rapidly 
increasing enrollments in our secondary 
schools have complicated the situation. 
A principal may handle two or three 


hundred students effectively in an as- 
sembly. He cannot take care of double 
that number, nor can he learn to know 
his pupils well enough to give them neces- 
sary guidance. Consequently, principals 
in these rapidly growing high schools have 
turned to the large city schools to learn 
something of their methods of effectively 
taking care of a large number of students. 
As a result the home-room system is being 
adopted by many medium-sized high 
schools throughout the country. 


Alas, in too many instances, the home- 
room system, so called, is only an adminis- 
trative device whereby a number of 
students are assigned to various teachers’ 
rooms, where they may store their books, 
and report for roll call. Often they are 
more in the nature of ‘‘overflow assemblies” 
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and the pupils assigned to these rooms are 
lower classmen for whom there is no room 
in the main assembly, and perhaps inclined 
to feel rebellious at being deprived of the 
privileges of the large study hall. 


My conception of a home room is some- 
thing different from this situation. I 
believe a home room should consist of a 
comparatively small group of pupils as- 
signed to an instructor, whose chief duty 
it is to bring about a better adjustment of 
the school to the pupil, and to be his guide, 
counsellor, defender, and friend. To quote 
the bulletin of the Minnesota Department 
of Education: ‘“The home room offers an 
opportunity for initiating a wide range of 
activities dealing with questions of admin- 
istration, guidance, citizenship training, 
and allied or extra-curricular problems.’’! 
I like to think of the home room as a means 
providing training along lines not easily 
secured or provided for in the more formal 
work of the classroom, 


The adoption of a home-room system 
produces several new problems to confront 
the high school principal. The first and 
greatest of these is: What can we do to 
help teachers catch the spirit of the home 
room and put into action so that desired 
results are achieved. In our school, as in 
many others, practically every member 
of the faculty must act as a home-room 
teacher. These teachers must be trained 
to see the possibilities offered by a home 
room, and be inspired to undertake the 
work with a view of doing a good job of it. 
This is all the more difficult when every 
teacher has a full schedule, and a feeling 
is apt to develop that all this home-room 
business is just another addition to an 
already too heavy teaching load. 


The best supervisory aid in meeting this 
situation is probably the teachers’ meeting. 
Some of our best faculty meetings have 
been those which have been devoted to 
this topic. At one such meeting the 
results of a questionnaire, in which the 
pupils were given an opportunity to 
express themselves on the good and evil 
outcomes of the system, were used as the 
basis of discussion. At another we were 
fortunate to secure Dr. Harl A. Douglass 
of the University of Minnesota to talk to 
us about the guidance possibilities of the 


1. Department of Education, State of Minnesota: Curric- 
ulum tor Secondary Sehoois, Bulletin No. 1. p. 41. 1931. 


home room. He was able to give our 
teachers a proper viewpoint and inspire 
them with a desire to do the work well. 
Whenever possible, we have encouraged 
teachers attending summer sessions to 
take courses bearing upon the subject. 
Faculty bulletins calling attention to help- 
ful magazine articles and new publications 
are also helpful. 


Competition between home rooms in 
subscription drives and intramural contests 
of various sorts serve to develop a home- 
room spirit on the part of the pupils. 
Making each home room responsible for 
an auditorium or assembly period works 
to the same end. It may take three or 
four years of constant effort to educate a 
group of teachers to assume their respon- 
sibilities and to inculcate a helpful home- 
room spirit into both teachers and pupils. 
Any principal intending to adopt the home- 
room system should spend considerable 
time in preparing his faculty for the work, 
if the most good is to be derived from the 
change. 


What method shall we use to assign 
pupils to the various home rooms? We 
have experimented with various means. 
We have had home rooms consisting only 
of boys, or only of girls; home rooms in 
which all the pupils come from the same 
grade school; and home rooms to which 
pupils were assigned because of scholastic 
ability. However, we feel that best 
results are achieved when assignments are 
made on an alphabetical basis. We feel 
that if a home room is to be a cross section 
of the school population, we need the 
highly intelligent pupil as well as the slow 
one, the athlete as well as the debater, the 
boys as well as the girls. This random 
sampling is most easily achieved by an 
alphabetical division, which has the further 
advantage of making for much ease in 
administering many details in the prin- 
cipal’s office. 


When a new class enters our school at the 
beginning of the seventh grade, its members 
are assigned to certain home rooms as 
already described. These home-room 
assignments are permanent for the whole 
of the junior high school period, teacher and 
pupils thus having the opportunity of 
becoming well acquainted. Since our high 
school is situated in the midst of a rural 
community, we receive a large number of 
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new pupils entering the ninth grade each 
year. These pupils are assigned to their 
own separate home rooms for the duration 
of that year, since their problems of adjust- 
ment are much greater than those of 
students who have been in school for two 
years. At the beginning of the tenth 
grade, the two groups are combined, and 
new assignments are made of all pupils to 
new home rooms which are permanent for 
the entire senior high school period. 

The third question which must be met 
is: ‘What shall be done during a home- 
room period?’’ Some administrative rou- 
tine may well be taken care of during the 
home-room period, but care must be taken 
that all of the period is not wasted in this 
manner. Some more constructive work 
must be done, if the home-room period is 
to be justified. The work we attempt to 
do in our home rooms may almost all be 
included in the term guidance, and falls 
under several main heads: 

1. Education guidance: Orienting the 
new pupil, helping him to know his school, 
its officers, its organization, its curricular, 
and extra-curricular offerings; helping the 
student make a wise choice from these 
offerings for himself; how to study; whether 
or/not to go to college; the choice of a 
college or other school for additional study 
after graduation. 

2. Personal guidance: Neatness; cour- 
tesy; good manners; development of person- 
ality. 

3. Health and safety education: Fire 
prevention; traffic laws; personal hygiene; 
prevention of colds; acquainting the pupil 
with the school’s health program. 

4. Vocational guidance: Personal re- 
quirements in various vocations; an inten- 
sive study of one or two vocations in which 
the pupil is interested. 

5. Citizenship: Parliamentary practice; 
qualities of a good school citizen; great 
Americans; cartoons; advertising. 

6. Guidance in worthy use of leisure 
time:. Hobbies; art appreciation; music 
appreciation; good books; the radio and the 
movies. Here may also be included the 
programs; probably more entertaining than 
instructive, presented in each home room 
from time to time, and aimed to develop 
latent talent in its members. 

After the topics are selected which are 
to be used in work in the home room, I 
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believe that for best results the work 
under each topic should be divided and a 
part of it assigned definitely to each year. 
In our school we have even gone a step 
further. Two years ago a committee of 
our teachers made an outline or syllabus 
assigning definite material for each home- 
room meeting during the year. Recently 
this has been revised, and now each home- 
room teacher has in his hands a forty- 
eight page pamphlet giving definite sug- 
gestions of what may be done in each home 
room at each meeting, as well as references 
and general information. This gives the 
teachers something definite to do. 

It also prevents overlapping and provides 
for a cumulative process in topics which are 
included in every year’s work. The out- 
line is not intended to be rigid and inflex- 
ible, but each teacher is given some leeway 
in handling the material, and adjustments 
to meet the demands of the group are 
strongly recommended. Home-Room Guid- 
ance, by McKown, will be found invaluable. 

Finally, how shall we secure the right 
amounts of pupil participation and teacher 
control in the work? If the pupils do all 
the work without the aid of the teacher, 
the home room will not achieve a great 
measure of success. If the teacher domi- 
nates the situation entirely the results will 
not be much better. In general, programs 
should represent pupil activity, not teacher 
activity. The sponsor should suggest, 
criticise, exhort, and encourage but never 
“teach” during a home-room period. 
Heaven speed the day when our teachers 
will have mastered the technique of home- 
room sponsorship. 

It must not be brought that the con- 
structive work of the home room is limited 
to schools having an enrollment requiring 
division of the student body into home 
rooms. The topics adapted to treatment 
in home-room periods may equally well be 
studied in the smaller schools during the 
activity period. The seniors under the 
guidance of a class adviser may well 
devote considerable time to the study of 
vocations, and of continued training after 
graduation, while the other classes, each 
with their advisers, discuss other topics 
suited to their particular needs. I believe 
the time so spent will be well worth while 
if teachers can be made to see the objectives 
of this program and the methods by which 
it may be achieved. 





International Good Will and 
Co-operation’ 
A Challenge to Geography Teachers 


By RUSSELL WHITAKER, 
Depariment of Geography, University of Wisconsin 


N THIS day of state and nation-wide 
planning, we may well recall an old 
Chinese proverb: “If you are going to 

plan for one year, plant grain. If you are 
going to plan for ten years, plant trees. If 
you are going to plan for one hundred years, 
plant men.” Teachers fall, of necessity, in 
the group of hundred-year planners. In 
planning for this and coming generations, 
it is our task as teachers of geography to 
make our students thoroughly familiar with 
the major facts about the more important 
regions of the world, that they may become 
properly oriented in their physical and 
social environment. In dispelling igno- 
rance of geographical matters, however, we 
must be sure to go deep enough to correct 
the host of errors and misconceptions on 
which prejudice, hatred, and misunder- 
standing of other peoples breed. We must 
plan for a generation that will far outstrip 
our Own in its possession of the qualities of 
sympathetic understanding of other peoples 
and good will toward them. 


THe TASK AND THE WORKERS 


There are few greater needs, today, than 
that peoples understand and sympathize 
with each other. When man can fly 
around the world in a few hours and when 
the human voice can follow the same circuit 
in a fraction of a second, when trade binds 
the whole world together and nations ex- 
change insect pests and song birds, and 
criminals and college professors, as well as 
corn and wheat—under such conditions the 
welfare of one group of people becomes the 
concern of all. We are all adrift in space 
on the great Earth Ball, and we cannot get 
off, despite fanciful notions about sky- 
rocket rides to Mars. Shut up in the same 
house, we must come to a higher degree of 
sympathetic understanding with the occu- 

*This article originally appeared, in a slightly different 


form, in School Science and Mathematics, and is reprinted 
through the courtesy of that journal. 


pants of the other rooms. Neighbors’ 
despite our will perhaps, we must become 
friends. We are “bound together in the 
bundle of life,’’ and so intimately are we 
bound that the interests of one are, to a 
large extent, the interests of all. 


The future of mankind must surely 
depend, therefore, on the achievement of a 
greater degree of co-operation. And whole- 
hearted co-operation must be based on a 
sympathetic understanding of others. We 
need not of necessity like them as we would 
personal friends, but we must have some 
appreciation of their problems, their fine 
traits, their ideals, if we would rid ourselves 
of prejudice and hatred, eternal barriers to 
full co-operation. Human progress will rest 
in the future, as it has in the past, on the 
collective efforts of millions of men. To 
banish international discord and substitute 
sympathy and co-operation will require the 
united action of the peoples of all nations. 


To this end, it devolves upon all leaders 
of human thought to displace prejudice and 
narrowness of view with charitable, open- 
minded attitudes. Men are not born with 
prejudices. They absorb them from their 
social environment. And the social en- 
vironment can be changed. It has changed 
in the past, again and again. Newspapers 
are among the more potent factors in 
changing the attitudes of a generation. 
Parents are responsible, too, and so are 
teachers. However great the part of other 
agencies, teachers must take a prominent 
place in directing humanity away from its 
habit of resenting the presence of other 
peoples on this earth. 


All teachers may well be working toward 
this goal, and workers in many fields hold it 
as one of their major teaching objectives. 
It seems to me, however, that it is peculiarly 
a part of the work of geography teachers, 
for we alone deliberately set about to 
acquaint our students with the modern 
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peoples of all parts of the earth. Instudy- 
ing these groups, one by one, we have 
innumerable opportunities to correct wrong 
impressions and to substitute admiration 
for dislike. 


INTRINSIC VALUE OF GEOGRAPHIC STUDY 


The very subject matter with which we 
work lends itself to the promotion of an 
attitude of sympathetic understanding. 
More than one adult can trace a change in 
his attitude toward foreign peoples to the 
study of geography. What are some of 
the ways in which this change in attitude 
can be brought about? Doubtless you 
could suggest several from your own teach- 
ing experience—I shall present three that 
come from mine. 

1. All too often, foreign places are merely 
spaces on a map, and their peoples do not 
seem real at all. So long as others remain 
sO vague in our mind as to}be phantom- 
like, their problems, their difficulties, their 
life seem unreal, and they matter little 
more to us than if they were on a neighbor- 
ing planet or in the Land of Oz. Through 
reading and talking about the children, the 
young people, and the fathers and mothers 
of other lands, they tend to become real 
flesh-and-blood persons. The collecting of 
pictures, the perusal of guide books, the 
preparation of exhibits of products from 
other lands, and correspondence with the 
children of other nations—all help to 
correct this air of unreality. If you wish, 
the International Friendship League, 603 
Boylston Street, Boston, will put you in 
touch with children of other lands. More 
than one million letters have been ex- 
changed through their efforts. 


2. A second way geography may foster 
understanding and good will is this—it can 
show quite clearly what natural handicaps 
other nations face, and the problems grow- 
ing out of those handicaps, and so lay the 
background for an understanding of traits 
and actions not likely otherwise to be 
properly understood. We may, perhaps, 
have learned that vast areas of Southern 
Italy are blighted by decidely unhygienic 
conditions, and that the people seem 
content with a very low standard of living. 
Such conditions become more intelligible, 
even though no less regrettable, when the 
child knows that nearly all of the land is 
too mountainous to produce much food, 


that a serious drought lasting several 
months occurs each summer, that malaria 
keeps a large part of the population half 
sick and causes thousands of deaths each 
year, and that this relatively poor land 
supports a population ten times as dense as 
that of the United States. Problems such 
as Southern Italy faces lie before many 
nations, and others equally serious await 
solution elsewhere. To learn the basic 
causes of these problems is to appreciate 
the difficulties under which the people 
work. As we study other peoples in their 
regional settings, as we note the circum- 
stances under which their national peculi- 
arities have developed, this question 
naturally comes to mind: “Is it not likely 
that we ourselves, had we lived in such a 
country, would have developed the same 
peculiarities?” Any child who has felt 
what the true answer must be, cannot 
remain uncharitable or intolerant. 


3. Geographical study may foster inter- 
national good will, moreover, by the light 
which it sheds on the world-wide inter- 
dependence of nations. A study of Cuba 
reveals how that island has depended on us 
for capital, managerial talent, and a market 
and we on them for cane sugar. Egypt sends 
us her strong cotton fiber to strengthen 
our automobile tires, and we send her 
petroleum, machinery, and wheat flour. In- 
numerable ways in which the United States 
and other nations are interdependent are 
revealed to us as we study geography— 
through the migration of Italians to our 
country, the investment of American 
capital in Chile, the invasion of our south 
by the Mexican boll weevil, the seasonal 
movement of waterfowl between our 
country and Canada. Nations also borrow 
inventions, laws, and even religions from 
one another. Because of this flow of trade, 
people, ideas, etc., from one region to 
another, all are tied together in one great 
organic whole. Through their apprecia- 
tion of the interdependence of regions, chil- 
dren are led to see how vitally dependent 
we are on others and they on us, how much 
we need their co-operation and they ours. 
Mutual understanding, respect, and the 
will to cc-operate will depend in part on 
our knowledge of our interdependence. 
Indeed, a recent political writer, an English- 
man, sees in these “bread and butter” 
reasons for world co-operation the only 
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hope against the wave of national antag- 
onisms which threatens to submerge us in a 
flood of hate and strife. 


VITAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CAREFUL 
TEACHING 


Few if any would question, I think, that 
the study of geography has rich possibilities 
for fostering international good will, but to 
secure a large return there must be purpose- 
ful teaching. Vicious methods may even 
breed prejudice and dislike. The story is 
told of one teacher who always spoke of the 
Eskimos as untidy, of the Germans as 
intemperate, of the Italians as lawless. 
Presumably the Americans had all of the 
virtues, inher mind. To secure the largest 
return in sympathetic understanding, we 
may well do at least three things: We 
should deal kindly and thoughtfully with 
differences, we should search untiringly for 
those traits which we hold in common with 
the people we are studying, and we may 
well hunt for achievements which we can 
respect and admire. 

1. Differences interest children, and we 
must not ignore them, but we must avoid 
invidious comparisons with our own land 
and people. Moreover, we must try to see 
how these differences have come about, 
and not merely catalog and marvel at 
them—otherwise we may end in making 
others seem queer. It is fairly easy to 
detect and to correct, in a measure at 
least, the national or racial egotism which 
sometimes reveals itself in the geography 
classroom. A certain teacher has long 
made it a rule never to leave unchallenged 
any description of a people as ignorant, 
inferior, or uncivilized. Invariably it ap- 
pears that the pupil is thinking of just one 
way in which the people are backward, and 
generalizing in a sweeping manner on the 
basis of that one item. Besides recognizing 
the unfairness of his generalization, he can 
usually be led to see, too, that there are 
reasons for the retarded condition which so 
impresses him, and that it does not denote 
“natural’’ inferiority. 

In interpreting differences, moreover, we 
must not stop with pointing out physical 
causes; we must be willing to dig into the 
history of the region if need be. We can 
better understand the expansion of Japan 
into Manchuria if we know, not only that 
Japan lacks certain natural resources to be 
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found in Manchuria, but also that the early 
history of Japan was one of warfare, that 
the military class has continued to hold a 
dominant place, and that Japan came to 
full nationhood too late to have a share in 
the partition of the tropical lands of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 


2. After a thoughtful, dispassionate 
study of differences, we may well look for 
likenesses, for ways in which the landscape, 
the modes of life, and the underlying 
customs and ideals are like our own. The 
motto of a well-known college, ‘‘God has 
created of one blood all nations of men,” 
is of wider import than a narrow interpreta- 
tion of the words would indicate. Men the 
world over are not only of one blood but of 
one humanity. Individually, we are likely 
to magnify our own peculiarities, our 
personal appearance, our profession, etc., 
and forget what we have in common with 
others. Similarly, as a nation we are in- 
clined to see how we differ from other 
nations, and not to sense so clearly the 
Wways—to me, the more fundamental ways 
—in which we are alike. Children, the 
world over, play ball and they like sweets, 
whether a piece of sugar cane in India or a 
lollypop in Illinois. Fathers struggle to 
make a living, mothers fight the little 
battles of the neighborhood and defend the 
welfare of their families against all manner 
of evil, and young people long for worlds to 
conquer. When a certain seventh grade 
group was studying China, a Chinese 
laundryman who had been an object of 
curiosity and aversion in the town became 
a human being to them for the first time. 
That teacher had been successful in mak- 
ing her children see that Chinese and 
Americans are truly of one blood. More- 
over, she had clinched the objective I 
stressed in discussing the intrinsic value of 
geography in making peoples seem real— 
she not only made the Chinese real but 
she went further and made them real 
human beings like the children themselves. 


3. A third guiding principle to follow in 
working for a large return in sympathetic 
understanding for the hours spent on 
geography is this, that we teach our pupils 
to respect and to admire the people they 
are studying. An open road to teaching 
respect is furnished by the skills and the 
achievements of foreign peoples. The 
Eskimo boat, or kaiak, is a marvel; the 
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painstaking terracing of the Italian hill 
farmer may well merit admiration. Even 
the retarded Australian bushman has his 
boomerang. To older pupils, the conver- 
sion of an area of sand dune and swamp, 
the Landes district of France, into a produc- 
tive pine forest, the reclaiming of the 
margin of the sea bottom by the Dutch, 
and the transformation of Germany’s sandy 
Baltic plain into an area of fertile farms, 
are admirable achievements. 

Moreover, we may well stress the contri- 
butions each nation had made to world 
progress in science, law, art, literature, 
music, in fact in all fields of human en- 
deavor. Though far out on the margin of 
geography, there is ample reason for giving 
them some attention. Each nation has 
something, we may be sure, to entitle it 
to a place in the pageant of progress. 


EpuCATED HEARTS 


We have seen that the fullest return in 
good will from the study of geography 
depends on careful teaching, in which 
differences are studied with care, like- 
nesses are clearly presented and adequately 
stressed, and achievements fully revealed. 
We must go a step further, and insist, in 
turn, that this kind of teaching requires a 
particular brand of teacher. It can be 
done best only by a teacher with an edu- 
cated heart. Attitudes are catching as 
measles. If we are contemptuous of others, 
our attitude will reveal itself. Unconscious- 
ly, we will be severe in our judgments, 
we will slight the good points of others, we 
will allow our antagonism to enter into the 
quality of our voice. 

How can we become teachers with a 
larger understanding of and more generous 
attitude toward mankind? Each must seek 
that goal in his own way, but a valuable 
suggestion is found in the advice given by 
a French physician to his medical col- 
leagues. In stressing a point on which all 
patients agree—that they want and need a 
physician who is human and kindly, able to 
see their viewpoint—he advised young 
doctors to read widely from the great 
literature of all ages. By spending much 
time with the books which present the 
great common needs and qualities of 
humanity, one comes, he says, to a larger 
sympathy and wisdom in his dealings with 
others, thus developing a quality of mind 
that seldom results from professional read- 
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ing alone. If geography has become “‘pro- 
fessional reading’’ to us, so that we are no 
longer sensitive to its message of good will, 
we can do no better, I am sure, than to 
follow his advice. William Hazlett wrote 
years ago, ‘“‘The study of the classics is less 
to be regarded as an exercise of the intellect 
than as a discipline of humanity.” 


THE CHALLENGE 

Today, we find nations drawing within 
themselves, barriers springing up between 
them, naval armaments growing, and racial 
antipathies bursting forth like wildfire. 
The need for men to carry on the task of 
supplanting ignorance with knowledge, of 
displacing prejudice with sympathy born of 
understanding, is truly great. If, as we 
feel, the nature of geography gives usa 
strategic place in the fight against inter- 
national strife and ill will, it likewise lays a 
great burden on our shoulders. . It demands 
of us that we make the most of our oppor- 
tunities, that we deal thoughtfully with the 
differences we find, that we search long 
for likenesses which reveal the common 
brotherhood of man, and that we clearly 
present the accomplishments and the con- 
tributions to world progress made by other 
peoples. Above all, it demands of us that 
we ourselves be possessed with the ideal of 
world-wide sympathy and co-operation, 
that from its fire we may kindle a similar 
flame in the hearts of our pupils. 

This great challenge, the tools with which 
we as geography teachers can meet it, and 
the qualities of spirit it requires of us are 
beautifully summed up in this poem, author 
unknown, entitled ‘‘A Geography Teacher’s 
Prayer”: 

“Day after day, upon my classroom walls 
I spread my maps and pictures; with these tools, 


With books and globes, striving to build a world 
Within the understanding of a child. 


“Oh, while I teach them, may I have the power 
To clear away the mists that still arise, 
Born of old ignorance and prejudice, ’ 
Around these children! May my soul and mind 
Become so broad, so all-encompassing. 
That, building on the old foundation-stones, 
Location, surface, crops, cities, and trade, 
I rear, firm, steadfast, in each child-mind, 
A world of people like unto him, 
Swayed by the self-same longings, high and low, 
Loving their homelands as we love our own. 


“Oh, may I feel that I have failed unless 
I teach each child to seek in every race 
The common traits of brotherhood; to feel 
Within his breast the heart-beats of the world.” 





Philosophy and Teaching Procedures 


By FRANK BRUNO MILLER, 
Lexington, Ky. 


HE PUBLIC school may become an 
agency for good or for evil. A child 
in our schools does not gain much 

from a program in education unless the 
latter develops within him an attitude of 
the proper conception of our civilization; 
that is to say, our curriculum and its pro- 
cedures must be in keeping with modern 
educational tendencies. An educational 
program today cannot be formulated on 
the basis of any fixed status of society. We 
have been committed to a program of 
democracy in our country since its incep- 
tion. Public education is to protect the 
democratic ideal. 


While democracy has been with us for 
some time, nevertheless, at times it has 
fallen into desuetude. The new social 
order has emphasized democracy as never 
before. And yet our classrooms on various 
levels often reverberate with the emphasis 
of the utmost dogmatism. Sometimes it 
appears as if with the breath of the teacher 
the last word on a particular phase of work 
or subject is being uttered. 


If democracy means a way of life in 
which people generally participate in the 
management of their own affairs—social, 
economic, and political—and in which the 
common welfare is kept above the selfish 
interests of special groups, education must 
accept the challenge and provide a pro- 


gram that will meet the situation. It may 
be that the problem of democracy can only 
be solved by making democracy more 
effective, by attaching new importance to 
the school and to the educative process. 


There are those in education who main- 
tain that we must have a core curriculum, 
a body of common knowledge. Others ask 
whether children need to have the same 
knowledge, by studying the same material, 
to become socially integrated. Should we 
make children alike, or shall we develop 
individuality? Ina family we need enough 
likeness to live together, but do we need 
pattern imitation? Perhaps our approach 
lies somewhere between rigorous routine 


and fanatical freedom. Much depends 
upon whether we take the world-wide 
agitation negatively as an evidence of 
disintegration or positively as a search for 
new meanings. 


Many people would lay the causes of the 
depression entirely at the feet of the 
schools. This is unfair, and the fact is, it 
is not true. A diagnosis of the situation 
would seem to indicate that we have 
developed such a blind faith in the efficiency 
of education as a panacea for all the ills of 
the world, that we have not sufficiently 
inquired into the theoretical basis of our 
education, nor have we given sufficient 
attention to the problem of direction and 
procedures. 

Again we have the all-too-prevalent 
tendency to standardize education and 
procedures to bring about desirable be- 
havior. But there are also those who 
endeavor to bring into the schoolroom the 
normal relations of life instead of isolating 
the school from life. The program of the 
latter group calls for respect for individu- 
ality and for increased freedom, for build- 
ing upon the experience and nature of their 
pupils. Opponents retort that the more 
exact and exacting studies should not be 
neglected. 

While it is considerably true that like 
does not beget like, yet emulation in habit 
formation is a mighty factor. If the 
teacher’s utterances of apparent factual 
material are dogmatically stated, what 
becomes of the mutual recognition of 
interests sO apparent in the democratic 
ideal? Democracy aims to promote co- 
operation among individuals and among 
groups; but does dogmatism ever make for 
mutual understanding and co-operation? 
Oh, yes, dictatorship “gets things done,” 
but what has happened to attitudes, 
interests, and co-operation in the mean- 
time? Today, as perhaps never before, 
these factors stand before us in no un- 
certain terms. Education is on trial at 
present. The new social order demands 
new procedures and methods. 
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We find many vestigial structures in our 
educational edifice due to the fact that our 
education has been rather fixed and static, 
while on the other hand there have been 
factors operating in society which have 
changed it from a static, stratified mode of 
living into a living, growing, dynamic 
affair. The singular thing about vestigial 
structures is that they were useful organs 
at one time but have outlived their useful- 
ness. A great deal of our educational 
practice is a hang-over from a previous age. 


An education for a static, relatively 
fixed social order is out of gear with our 
changing civilization. ‘Today’s program in 
education would never have been suitable 
to the people one hundred years or so ago. 
They wanted an education for a static 
society; ours today is a changing civiliza- 
tion. Twenty-five per cent of the occupa- 
tions in existence today were not known 
forty years ago. Needs and conditions 
change. All of this calls for a new philoso- 
phy and new procedures emanating there- 
from. 


School people everywhere seem to be 
interested in better teaching, and much 
serious thought and investigation needs to 
be given to the problem. The inherited 
school was of the answer-learning type. 
Shall we not rather utilize a procedure that 
makes a child more skilful in answer- 
finding? In recent years we have been 
examining our educational agencies and 
procedures and have found them to be 
lacking in desired results. This has led to 
a widespread dissatisfaction and the conse- 
quent ferment in which we now find educa- 
tion. 


It is, no doubt, true that schooling in 
and of itself does not inevitably insure 
success. Not all of the children who pass 
through school achieve happiness and 
prosperity in later life. To what is this 
due? Schools are not equally effective in 
dealing with their pupils. And because of 
this state of affairs, our schools have been 
severely criticized. 


A considerable number of progressive 
schools and systems have been experiment- 
ing with certain procedures for a number 
of years. Which of these procedures or 
techniques, a rigid or a flexible one, a 
subject-matter or an activity centered 
procedure, makes for acquiring our social 
heritage in a more desirable way? Is real 
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experience with actual material more con- 
ducive to efficient learning than vicarious 
hook learning? 

Perhaps no one in either group, progres- 
sive or otherwise, would deny the need of 
information, skills, and data as necessary 
for culture. Yet how and in what quanti- 
ties to obtain these, so as not to neglect 
concomitants so necessary to complete 
living, are vital factors to be considered. 
Some educators have pointed out the 
dangers inherent in an exaggerated devo- 
tion to an activity program, to curriculum 
revision, and to the social sciences. While 
the school cannot be turned into a reform 
agency, can it not start forces moving that 
will change the face of the world? Some 
think so. Some effort should be made to 
see what the school needs to do to meet the 
demands of the times and of child nature, 
to determine what the finest growth is, 
and to provide conditions that will secure 
it. Much needed betterment in the 
quality of public school education is 
essential. If incentives and action toward 
this end are quickened by the strivings and 
experiences of a number of our educational 
experimental stations, which might be 
said to represent the outposts of educational 
progress, then an evaluation would seem 
paramount.! 

Now that the New Code in Kentucky 
is an established fact, and the teachers’ 
demands have been met, will the teachers 
respond with a more effective, democratic 
teaching procedure? Or will they be 
content with an old traditional way of 
doing their teaching which was fitted for 
the old order? The latter called for a 
different procedure from that of today; the 
new order needs new means of approach. 


Discussion Contests 


HE PUBLIC school discussion contests 
are again getting under way. The 
Kentucky Education Association is co- 
operating with the Extension Department 
of the University of Kentucky in this 
enterprise, and will provide for the winner 
in the finals to appear at the April meeting 
of the K. E. A. 
1A dissertation study was made by the author on ‘‘Evalu- 
ation of Teaching Procedures.’”” This study included the 
Morrison Unit Plan, the Winnetka Technique, and the Miller 


Contract Plan. Some results of this evaluation will appear im 
a later issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 





Clean Hands for Rural Schools 


By RuTH THEOBALD, 


Supervisor of Public School Libraries, 
Depariment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


ITH the advent of the free text- 
book in the lower grades of our 
public schools, the care of books is 

even more important, if possible, than 
before. The responsibility for such care 
rests primarily upon the teacher, although 
the causes contributing to wear and tear 
may often seem difficult of control. 


One of the cardinal principles in the care 
of books is that ofcleanhands. Books may 
be covered securely, and the backs pro- 
tected, but unless children’s hands are 
clean the leaves of the books rapidly 
become grimy and unsightly to behold. A 
periodic washing of hands during the school 
day, if planned for a time when class 
routine will not be disturbed, is one way of 
mitigating the difficulty. 


The rural elementary school teacher, 
especially, finds it difficult to devise a 
means whereby children’s hands can be 
kept reasonably clean. Modern wash 
basins and running water can seldom be 
supplied in rural schoolrooms; and washing 
one’s hands out-of-doors in cold weather is 
certainly no more pleasant for girls and 
boys than for grown-ups. 


Mr. Raymond Layne, of Berea, while 
teaching in a rural school in Madison 
County, devised a novel and ingenious 
method which may prove suggestive for 
other rural teachers. An illustration of 
Mr. Layne’s apparatus accompanies this 
article. 


The water bucket used was a metal one, 
and the sixpenny nail hole was made from 
the outside and plugged by a wooden 
stopper trimmed to fit. During the winter 
months a second bucket was kept on the 
stove, in order that a supply of warm water 
could be had when needed. The tin box 
had been used commercially, and was 
secured free of charge. No water was 
allowed to accumulate in this box. 

When a child desired to wash his hands, 
the stopper was removed from the bucket 
and sufficient water for the purpose 
allowed to run out. At lunch time, Mr. 


Layne reports, one of the larger pupils 
transferred the warm water from the 
bucket on the stove to the bucket in the 
washing device, while the pupils in a class 
formed a line. One filling of the bucket 
was usually sufficient to enable thirty or 
thirty-five pupils to wash their hands; and 
the job could be finished by a class of 
thirty in five minutes, if the children lost 
no time in moving along. If for some 
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reason a delay occurred, the last pupil to 
use the hand-washing device inserted the 
plug and stopped the flow of water. 


Soap was furnished by children from 
different families, who took turns in bring- 
ing it to school. 


This device is one which might prove 
feasible in the case of many rural schools. 
Buckets are furnished to schools by county 
boards of education; therefore, a part of 
the equipment is already at hand. Scrap 
lumber can usually be secured with little 
difficulty. An inexpensive wooden spigdt 
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could be substituted for the stopper. Where 
the pipe outlet leads the water off outside 
the schoolhouse, no attention need be 
given the device other than the filling of 
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the buckets and an occasional scrubbing of 
the tin box. It is, of course, advisable that 
drainage be assured in all cases where water 
is carried off outside the school building. 


Kentucky’s Contribution to International 
Education 


By HENRY BEAUMONT, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Kentucky 


HAT education, rightly conceived, 
knows no national boundaries has 
during recent years become such a 

common-place statement that it needs no 
further elaboration in a journal written for 
and by the teaching profession. In con- 
trast to the renewal and intensification of a 
hysterical nationalistic sentiment, which is 
now much in evidence in most European 
countries and in certain quarters of our own 
country, it has been refreshing to note the 
ever increasing interest on the part of 
educators in projects extending beyond 
national borders. 


The importance of knowing what is 
going on in one’s field of major interest, 
which has led to the establishment of many 
professional journals, societies,and meetings 
has also been the reason for the organiza- 
tion of a number of summer schools at 
foreign universities for the specific purpose 
of summarizing the work done in certain 
fields for the benefit of visiting students 
from other countries. These summer 
schools have increased in number through- 
out the period of depression so that at the 
present time there is hardly a university in 
Europe which does not offer courses for 
American and other students during the 
summer. What was lacking until recently 
was a course, given abroad by foreign scien- 
tists, thoroughly familiar with American 
education and the needs of American 
students—a course fitting in with the 
American system, supervised by an Ameri- 
can university and accepted as the equiva- 
lent of its own resident work. Such a 
course is now in existence as a result of the 
co-operation of the University of Kentucky 
with the University of Vienna. 


During the last several years the work 
done in the field of psychology at the 
University of Vienna under the eminent 
leadership of Dr. Karl Buehler and his 
wife, Dr. Charlotte Buehler, has attracted 
international attention. The Vienna School, 
in addition to doing trail-breaking work in 
the field of perception, has built up a 
system of testing children of pre-school age 
which differs in a number of ways from 
other testing systems and which has found 
wide application in many countries. (An 
English translation is to be published this 
spring by Allan and Unwin, London, under 
the title: ‘Testing Children’s Develop- 
ment from Birth to School Age.’’) Under 
the leadership of Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, im- 
portant studies have been made in consum- 
er research, advertising, and other phases of 
applied psychology. Perhaps best known 
among his achievements is a monumental 
study of the psychological and social impli- 
cations of prolonged unemployment, which 
has been quoted in a number of recent 
American publications. One of the latest 
developments at the Vienna Institute is a 
brilliant study by Mrs. Buehler, based on 
a psychological examination of more than 
two hundred biographies and case histories, 
and resulting in the construction and 
analysis of a scheme or pattern of life 
which, in its essential characteristics, 
appears to be common to all individuals, 
regardless of the different contents of their 
lives. 


On several occasions the Buehlers and 
their assistants have made trips to this 
country where they have been associated 
for longer periods with such institutions as 
Stanford, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Bar- 
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nard, and the University of Rochester, in 
addition to giving a large number of 
lectures at other places. However, it 
was felt that the opportunity of getting 
acquainted at first hand with the very 
important work being done at Vienna 
should be extended to those who did not 
have the opportunity of studying with the 
Buehler’s in this country as well as to those 
who do not have the time or the necessary 
knowledge of German to attend the 
regular session at the University of Vienna. 


At the request of the Department of 
Psychology of the University of Kentucky, 
Professor Buehler consented to offer a 
series of courses which would cover the 
principal results of their work, especially 
adapted to American students and teachers, 
and to be taught in English. This series 
was first offered in the summer of 1932 
and has been repeated each successive 
summer; it is again being planned for the 
summer of 1935. The content of these 
courses has been carefully examined and 
has been approved by the faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the Senate 
of the University of Kentucky. The 
responsibility for this summer school falls 
upon one of the members of our faculty who 
is in residence in Vienna during the summer 
to supervise the proceedings. To qualified 
graduate or undergraduate students who 
complete the work in Vienna satisfactorily, 
the University of Kentucky grants six 
semester-hours credit. These credits, if 
desired, may be transferred to other institu- 
tions in the United States. 


It has been my privilege to be in charge 
of the work in Vienna during the past three 
years and to watch at first hand Kentucky’s 
contribution to international education. 
In addition to a number of Kentucky 
teachers and students, persons from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, Canada, 
England, and Continental Europe have 
attended the sessions and received the 
benefit of observation of new procedures 
and methods and of contact with new ideas 
and theories which have greatly enlarged 
their viewpoint and improved their use- 
fulness and fund of knowledge. 

Lectures, demonstrations, and visits to 
clinics make up the curriculum which 
includes courses in language and person- 
ality, childhood and adolescence, biographi- 
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cal methods, experimental, social, and 
applied psychology as well as a demonstra- 
tion course in the Viennese Tests for chil- 
dren. Four weeks of intensive work in 
Vienna are taken up by the course, culmi- 
nating in examinations in each subject, 
for which certificates from the University 
of Vienna are issued in addition to credit 
from the University of Kentucky. 


This form of intellectual co-operation 
between two institutions so wide apart 
geographically is indeed something for Ken- 
tucky to be justly proud of. It is, of 
course, only a beginning; but the response 
to the present plan has encouraged us to 
look forward to a possible expansion to 
other fields besides psychology and to a 
full year’s course in addition to the summer 
session. 


Though differing in several respects 
from similar projects offered by other 
institutions, the Vienna Summer School of 
Psychology has its basic feature in common 
with them; through it, educators may 
achieve the most important desiderabilia 
of their profession; a profounder knowledge 
and understanding of their field, a dis- 
covery of new problems and of new ap- 
proaches to existing problems, and a 
deeper realization of the international 
character of all worthwhile information— 
which, if passed on to their students, will 
inevitably result in greater stimulation, 
increased interest, and the creation of an 
effective counter-attitude to stark nation- 
alism, which is the very antithesis of 
culture. 





New Books Received 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 
“Music Teaching in the Elementary Grades.” 
“Our Home State and Continent,” Book 2. 
THE JoHN Day CoMPANY 
“Building Personality.’ 


Harcourt, Brace & CoMPANY 
“Hidden Treasures in Literature,” Book 1-3. 


Grosset & DUNLAP 
“Famous Paintings and Their Stories.” 


Ginn & COMPANY 
The Common Word Spellers, Book 1-2. 
‘Adventures in Old World History.” 
“Neighborhood Stories.” 
REYNAL & Hitcucock, INc. 
The Mother’s Encyclopedia. 





Where Are We Going to Get 
the Money? 


By JoHN K. Norton, 
Chairman Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


T THE coming State legislative 
sessions, large questions of educa- 
tional policy will be up for decision. 

The lawmakers will virtually decide by 
their votes whether education is to continue 
to operate on a depression level or is to 
begin the upward climb toward recovery. 


In the background of every issue con- 
cerning the purposes and scope of educa- 
tion will lurk the problem of finance. 
Practically every important school proposal 
has its financial implications. Where are 
we going to get the money? This is the 
question which the hard-headed legislator 
asks concerning all measures which involve 
financial appropriations. 


Students of taxation and school finance 
are now able to give a satisfactory answer 
to this question so far as it involves the 
reform of tax systems and the establishment 
of state school equalization funds. A more 
fundamental issue than either of these, 
however, concerns the nation’s economic 
capacity. 


The support of schools and of other 
expenditures, whether private or public, is 
not principally a question of money. It is 
primarily a question of productivity. The 
maintenance of schools involves the con- 
sumption of food, clothing, building ma- 
terials, labor, as does the maintenance of 
other activities, whether public or private. 
What standard of living, and what standard 
of educating, does the nation’s capacity to 
produce give us a right to expect? This 
underlying question is inevitably encoun- 
tered when decisions are being made affect- 
ing the financial support of schools. 


In recent years certain interests have 
made a vigorous effort to convince us that 
we lived beyond our means in the gay 
twenties, both in private and public expen- 


ditures, particularly the latter. Expendi- 
tures for education have been cited as a 
special example of extravagant spending. 
We have been advised that the sensible 


way out of our difficulties is to reduce our 
standard of living, including educational 
expenditures. What should the conscien- 
tious teacher think about the wisdom of 
such advice? 


There was recently issued by the Insti- 
tute of Economics of the Brookings Insti- 
tution in Washington, D. C., an extensive 
investigation undertaken for the specif- 
ic purpose of answering this question: 


Did actual production in our most pros- 
perous years utilize our full productive 
capacity, and if not, how much latent capacity 
was there which might have been drawn upon 
for the satisfaction of people’s wants through 
some better method of handling our economic 
affairs? 


This investigation used the most con- 
servative methods of procedure and based 
all conclusions on the economic plant 
already in existence. It concludes that in 
the peak year 1929, “our economic society 
lacked almost twenty per cent of living up 
to its means.’”’ If this wasted economic 
productivity had actually been used it 
would have added fifteen billion dollars to 
our 1929 income, a sum more than five 
times the total bill for public education— 
kindergarten, elementary, high school, 
college, and university—in the peak year 
of expenditure. 


The results of a second investigation are 
also pertinent to the issue of productive 
capacity. This question has just been 
studied by a commission of economists and 
engineers appointed by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. This commission asked thirty- 
four prominent engineers and twenty-five 
industrial executives to estimate what per 
cent of increase in productivity could be 
effected by the industries with which they 
were familiar, if equipment and manage- 
ment were brought up to the level of the 
best current practice. The engineers esti- 
mated 90.1 per cent, and the executives 
84.4 per cent. The report states that “the 
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very high agreement between the engineers 
as a group and between the engineers and 
the executives makes . . . . an im- 
portant testimony. It undoubtedly ex- 
presses the considered judgment of men 
highly qualified to judge.’’ On the basis 
of this and other evidence, this Commission 
on Economic Reconstruction concludes: 


It is clear that if our society could con- 
tinuously utilize to the full the productive ca- 
pacity which is actually available it could 
thereby overcome the evils alike of poverty and 
unemployment assuming an equitable distri- 
bution of national income. 

In the foregoing investigations we have 
the answer to the question: Where are 
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we going to get the money? We are going 
to get it, if we are intelligent, by effectively 
using the marvelous productive capacity 
which we already possess. Education has 
a big contribution to make in bringing this 
about. In fact, if it is to be brought about, 
a better educational system must be 
developed. 


Viewed in this light, school expenditures 
are seen as an investment of primary 
economic concern. If the right kinds of 
schools are maintained, they will play a 
major role in aiding society to get, not only 
the money to pay for their own cost, but 
also to pay for other things essential to an 
American standard of living. 


How the Bulletin Board May Be Used 


By ALICE H. MULLANE, 
Reuben Post Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


OW MUCH of our education do we 
gain by direct, purposeful instruc- 
tion, and how much do we pick up 

rather incidentally? Without attempting 
to answer this question in terms of per- 
centages, we shall all agree that a large 
part of our mental equipment has been 
acquired casually, and that education by 
exposure has been a potent force in shaping 
our language, our tastes, our prejudices, 
and our deepest convictions. The power 
of this incidental appeal, persistently 
repeated, is strikingly utilized by the manu- 
facturers of chewing gum, cigarettes, 
breakfast foods, and the like, who have 
taken deeply to heart the great national 
slogan, ‘‘It pays to advertise.’’ Discarding 
their blatancy and hyperbole, cannot we 
teachers make good use of this power 
through the modest yet recurring adver- 
tising of our wares on the bulletin boards, 
especially those in the English classrooms? 


In enlisting the hearty co-operation of 
his pupils, the teacher will consider with 
them just what materials should find a 
place on the bulletin board and will tact- 
fully lead them to perceive that it is not to 

used as a receptacle for general school 
announcements. Realizing that he must 
old no monopoly in planning for the 
board, the teacher will see that frequently- 


changing committees are appointed to take 
charge of it and will call into play the 
friendly rivalry of group against group 
and class against class in keeping the 
bulletin board filled with material that is 
both interesting and worth while. Varying 
his campaign with the changing months 
and with the progress of his own plans, the 
teacher will hold frequent consultations 
with his numerous class committees and by 
his helpful suggestions and enthusiastic 
interest will call forth their best efforts. 
Now and then he will take a moment of the 
class period for commending the especially 
successful work of a particular committee, 
or of calling attention to the interesting 
features of a new display. 


The uses to which the bulletin board may 
be put are as numerous as they are varied. 
Here may be posted assignments, dates for 
themes, reports, consultations, and reading 
lists; also lists of selections to be memorized 
and sources of help or additional materials 
for class study or reading; and, finally, for 
the numerous other details of the day’s 
work which it is frequently advantageous 
to have recorded in black and white. 


Here, too, may be posted an honor roll 
of those who have made unusually high 
grades or who, for whatever reason, merit 
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public recognition. Whether all grades 
should be posted is a debatable question. 
The writer has found it a very splendid 
tonic for the intellectual health of the class 
to permit the students to grade the work of 
each other at times, and then to post on the 
bulletin board the grades thus obtained. 
We are all keenly responsive to the verdict 
of a jury of our peers. Less personal, 
though highly stimulating, are graphs which 
exhibit in vivid form the relative standings 
of different sections of the same class. Such 
graphs, extended from month to month, 
have for students all the fascination of a 
serial drama in which they are the actors. 


While there will naturally be a place on 
the bulletin board for some of the best 
themes, book reports, and test papers 
produced by members of the class, each 
bearing a word of commendation, such as 
all of us are glad to receive, we should 
hesitate to post for inspection, as is some- 
times done, horrible examples from the 
submerged tenth of the class. The teacher 
is far surer of accomplishing good through 
rousing the best efforts of the class by 
posting some of the excellent themes 
written by members of last year’s class and 
then challenging his present pupils to do 
better, if possible. 


Passages of model prose from the world’s 
best writers may well claim a place on the 
bulletin board. For example, when the 
class is studying paragraph transition, it 
may gain a much keener insight into the 
subject by noticing how thorough a master 
of this device Irving shows himself in those 
first paragraphs of “Rip Van Winkle” 
which have been put on the board in a 
form that invites the student to stop and 
read. Similarly, our pupils may become 
familiarized with some of the many little 
paragraphs on matters of linguistic interest 
that fleck the pages of many of our news- 
papers and magazines. There, for instance, 
is the interesting—if somewhat miscellane- 
ous—material that appears in the ‘“Lexicog- 
rapher’s Column” in the Literary Digest. 
Here, as elsewhere, interest grows with the 
knowledge upon which it feeds, or, to adopt 
the slogan of a certain popular confection, 
the more the pupil eats, the more he wants. 


In our efforts to turn Better Speech 
Week into Better Speech Year, we may 
make another effective use of our humble 
but reliable servant, the bulletin board, 
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which will display each week a new poster 
calling our sinners to linguistic righteous- 
ness. Large posters, each bearing a single 
“spelling demon” or one of the many mis- 
used or mispronounced words—mispro- 
nounced on account of what Dr. Johnson 
called “pure ignorance’””—may be placed on 
the board in a conspicuous place. In the 
task of securing more effective English 
from his students, the teacher must learn 
from the mercantile world the value of 
persistent, unflagging effort in presenting, 
and representing in a variety of forms the 
idea he would press home, hitting it again 
and again until it finally becomes a part of 
the reader’s mental equipment. Thus, a 
series of posters on ‘“‘Who Needs Better 
English,” each bearing the picture of a man 
or a woman in some obvious walk of life, 
together with some brief phrase tending to 
impress on the reader the value of correct 
English to that particular person, makes an 
excellent use of the advertiser’s art. 


Furthermore, the bulletin board may be 
made to help immensely in the study of 
English literature. Maps and charts, sum- 
maries of a particular literary age, and 
graphs representing the relation of authors 
or of literature and history will frequently 
do more than any teacher’s word in dispel- 
ling the delusion that Shakespeare and 
Tennyson were next door neighbors and 
collaborators. 


Pictures and prints marking the steps in 
the development of the drama, pictures of 
famous actors, and notices of worth-while 
plays to be seen in the legitimate theater 
or in the movies, each and all of these may 
do much to make the drama vital. More- 
over, since we wish the students to feel 
keenly that the bulletin board is theirs, we 
should grant a generous place to placards 
and pictures advertising the local school 
plays and football games. 


Occasionally the board will offer a chance 
for a good laugh by means of a clever 
cartoon, and at times it will exhibit results 
of student attempts to illustrate some 
scene from such familiar books as ‘‘Silas 
Marner,” or the ‘‘Lady of the Lake.” Even 
if the illustrator’s reach has perhaps far 
exceeded his grasp, his fellow students will 
find such drawings interesting, frequent- 
ly they give very constructive criticisms 
—also destructive ones—with all the frank 
bluntness of youth. 
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This advertising of books, however, leads 
us much farther afield; for, after all, the 
good teacher of literature is really a first- 
class book agent and has a right to glory 
in his work as a purveyor of the nation’s 
best literature. And what a glorious line 
of merchandise he carries—these books 
that have stood the test of time! From 
some of them he will glean interesting 
extracts that will tempt the student to 
read the whole book; other such books he 
will advertise by using cleverly conceived 
posters. Thus, there is no reason why the 
question, ‘“‘Have you read “Tom Sawyer’?” 
may not prove as effective in its modest 
place on the bulletin board as did, in 
former years the far-flung and frequently 
repeated query as to whether the reader 
had used a certain toilet soap in his matuti- 
nal ablutions. 

But while thus giving publicity to those 
books that have stood the test of time, the 
wise teacher will steer clear of the obsession 
that good authors, like good Indians, are 
to be found only in the ranks of the dead. 
There will be a place on his bulletin for 
“living sinners” as well as for these ‘‘dead 
saints” that we pedagogs have been so 
prone to extol in the past. Inco-operation 
with the city and the school librarians as 
well as with the local book dealers, the 
up-to-date teacher will assist his students 
in gaining an introduction to the best of the 
present-day writing. How easily a little 
skilful advertising on the bulletin board 
will send boys and girls in search of the 
books that represent the best and most 
beautiful things expressed by men and 
women who are living the life of today! 
And how serviceable the bulletin board 
can be made in training students to look 
for the worthwhile material in current 
magazines and newspapers. 

The Literary Digest and the New York 

Times, to cite only two instances, together 
with the rotogravure sections of the Sunday 
papers, offer a veritable mine from which 
can be extracted much material suitable 
for the bulletin board. 
_ The art students may also be drafted 
into service to prepare placards and posters 
bearing epigrams and other short quota- 
tions somewhat similar to those for which 
the public pays its money at the art stores; 
these, if placed upon the bulletin board, 
may teach many valuable lessons of kindli- 
ness, of cheerfulness, and of beauty. 
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The art students likewise, may prove 
valuable allies in the occasional drives 
which the teacher may wish to make to 
acquaint his pupils with various authors. 
Nor should the really clever cartoon be 
excluded, especially when it carries in a few 
strokes of the pen an argument which a 
long editorial might fail to drive home. 


Advantage should also be taken of the 
widely prevalent and deep-rooted interest 
in travel literature and its illustrative 
materials. Obviously a series of prints 
depicting the Scottish lake country would 
be a treasure-trove for the class studying 
the ‘“‘Lady of the Lake”; many wide-awake 
teachers have found such ‘“‘travelogs” 
very helpful in studying literary master- 
pieces. But perhaps all too few teachers 
have made the best possible use of the 
“‘travelog”’ as a class project in oral com- 
position, or have realized how eagerly and 
wistfully many students drink in these 
Pictures of places they some day hope to 
see and know. 


So, too, in these years when really good 
pictures may be had in such easily acces- 
sible and inexpensive forms, we make a 
mistake if we neglect another valuable 
means of education. Most high school 
students have had some experience in using 
pictures as a basis of their theme work, but 
few of them have the slightest knowledge 
of artists or can associate a dozen great 
pictures with the names of the artists who 
created them. To the boy or girl who is 
quite hazy as to whether the name Raphael 
designates a material for basket-weaving 
or a battlefield in the World War, it is fre- 
quently little short of a revelation to find 
on the bulletin a picture of that artist with 
a short sketch of his life and a few speci- 
mens of his best work. 


If the student prove immune to these 
germs of travel and literature, art and music, 
he may become infected from a clipping 
from Popular Magazine or the Scientific 
American; and even the appeal of humor 
should not be neglected. 

A large contract—this, which the writer 
has outlined? Perhaps; and one that 
demands tact, resourcefulness, much hard 
work, and an unflagging enthusiasm. But 
this modest yet effective means of cultivat- 
ing day by day and term by term the 
“Seeing eye and the understanding heart,” 
is worth many times over what it costs. 





Kentucky School Law Quiz 


Q. What are the age limits of compulsory 
attendance in public schools? 


A. Between the seventh birthday and 
the sixteenth birthday. 


Q. May a child attend school in his 
sixth year? 


A. Yes, but he must attend regularly. 


Q. Can a child escape the compulsory 
attendance laws by attending a private school? 


A. No. 


Q. Are any conditions imposed on such 
private school attendance? 

A. Yes. Such schools must be taught 
in the English language and offer instruc- 
tion in the branches required in the public 
schools, and the term shall not be for a 
shorter term than that of the public schools. 


Q. Are any children exempt from the 
operation of the compulsory attendance laws? 

A. Yes. Those who are physically or 
mentally incapacitated as indicated by a 
physician’s certificate; those who hold 
work-permits, legally granted; those who 
are blind or deaf (these latter may be 
required to attend, if a special school exists 
for their particular group and within their 
districts); any child who is a graduate of 
an approved four-year high school. 


Q. What are the conditions under which 
a work-permit may be issued? 

A. (a) Toachild over fifteen and under 
sixteen who has passed seventh 
grade. 

(b) To a child over fourteen and 
under sixteen who has finished 
eighth grade. 

(c) Authority of parents or guardian, 
exhibit of school record, health 
record, birth record, and a 
written statement by prospec- 
tive employer that work is 
waiting for the child, and a 
description of the work. 


Q. What obligations are imposed upon 
employers of children under sixteen? . 
A. Must keep separate record of names 
and addresses, post notice of hours required, 
keep permits on file, and hold all such 


records and files open for inspection of 
attendance officers, probation officers, 
state labor inspectors, and the State De- 
partment of Education. They shall also, 
within five days after termination of the 
work, notify the Board of Education of 
same. 


Q. Must each school district have an 
attendance officer? 

A. Yes. Districts however may com- 
bine to form one “attendance district,” 
and employ one attendance officer. 


Q. How are attendance officers chosen? 
A. They are nominated by the superin- 


tendent and appointed by the local board 
of education for 1, 2, 3, or 4 years. 


Q. To whom are they officially respon- 
stble? 


A. The Superintendent. 


Q. What are the qualifications for the 
attendance officer? 

A. He must be twenty-five years of 
age, and hold a certificate required by the 
State Board of Education. (Attendance 
officers in service at time this law became 
effective were eligible for re-appointment.) 


Q. Does an atiendance officer have police 
powers? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Do penalties attach to the violation of 
the attendance laws? 


A. Yes. For the parent, first offense 
$10.00 and costs, subsequent offenses $20.00 
and costs. For employer, not less than 
$50.00 nor more than $200.00 or jail 
sentence for not more than sixty days, or 
both fine and imprisonment. To school 
officer or teacher not less than $25.00 or 
more than $50.00, and may have certificate 
revoked. For attendance officer, fine of 
not less than $25.00 and not more than 
$50.00 and removal from office and rev- 
ocation of certificate. 


Q. Whois required to keep the continuous 
census? 


A. The attendance officer. 
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Living 


By J. W. Faust, 


Chairman National Committee on 
Recreation 


LIVING, not justexisting! Living richly, 

fully, adventurously—life with zest 
and tang to it like the fragrance of 
pine woods has been the ultimate ideal 
behind the common goal of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 
National Education Association presented 
in their objective ‘Education for the Wise 
Use of Leisure.” 


The National Recreation Committee was 
formed in 1925 at the Austin Convention 
with this ideal in mind. It was set up to 
advance the time when everybody in 
America—young and old—shall have full 
opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying life in leisure time, particularly, 
through the medium of creative activity. 
This, therefore, is its great objective. In 
other words that there should be adequate 
opportunity for such activities under the 
finest leadership possible throughout the 
entire twelve months of the year—activities 
in the fields of music, drama, literature, 
athletics, linguistic, social, and other forms. 
The committee felt that our schools were 
doing an increasingly excellent job of 
education for the wise use of leisure—culti- 
vating in our children to that end, fine 
tastes and skills. It felt that much should 
be done by the municipalities in providing 
adequate opportunity in leisure time for 
the gratification of these tastes and the 
exercising of these skills in wholesome 
activities, not only for children, but for 
youth and adults as well, and that in‘order 
to have these available in the most demo- 
cratic form, that they should be main- 
tained, as is education, by tax support. 


In addition to this great objective there 
are certain steps in reaching it and in 
having it understood which it was felt wise 
to follow. Therefore, the committee chose 


as its first effort the encouraging of a 
joyous use of leisure time within the home 
and family life. When once the real effect 
of joyous recreation in home life is realized, 
its minimizing of problems, its increasing 
joy, its lightening of home tasks we felt 
that the same things would be more readily 
understood for the community at large. 
As a result of the National and State Com- 
mittee’s work, thousands of homes are 
building fine traditions in family play 
through play nights, music, dramatics, 
picnics and excursions, fishing and camping, 
parties, etc. One state report alone showed 
over 14,000 family picnic excursions. 


The committee next felt that if we as 
Parent-Teacher workers were to achieve 
results in our recreational objectives we 
must have study and discussion periods on 
the place of recreation in living at our 
meetings and we must also play sometimes 
at these meetings ourselves. Both of these 
things have increased tremendously over 
the last nine years and have resulted in a 
much more vigorous and understanding 
work for the community recreation needs 
throughout the land. 


The National Committee has also taken 
as an objective the beautification and use 
of school grounds and school buildings as 
after-school, vacation, and evening centers 
for neighborhood recreation. This has 
been particularly important during the 
last several years as there has been so much 
enforced leisure and so much discourage- 
ment. A great increase in the number of 
school properties used has resulted. Parent- 
Teacher Recreation committees share the 
credit with other groups in seeing this 
effort advance adult education and recrea- 
tional opportunities. 


There are forty-six recreation chairmen. 
Let us see some of the definite results of 
their work and that of their state com- 
mittees: Leadership has been provided 
for institutes, playgrounds, athletics, crafts 
and hobbies, for music, nature study; 
grounds have been acquired, prepared, and 
beautified for athletic areas, tennis courts, 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Hebruarg Manor Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTY, CITY, AND GRADE SCHOOLS HAVE RE- 
MITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT AND STATE ASSOCIATION AT 
DATE OF GOING TO PRESS WITH THE FEBRUARY 
JOURNAL 
Superintendents 
C. W. Marshall 
Marie R. Turner 
CARTER Herman Horton 
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Counties 





MUHLENBERG 


ROBERTSON 
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E. P. Hilton 
Herman L. Williams 
H. F. Bates, Jr. 


Jas. M. Holt 

Ray N. Dryden 
T. V. Fortenberry 
Bruce Rose 


Superintendents 


L. J. Wells 
W. L. Gonterman 


C. E. Dudley 
A. P. Bennett 


Ruby Fogle 
Corbin J. Acton 











Kentucky Representatives of 
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AMERICAN Book Company—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky, 
Mr. Ray Grizzell, Cold Springs, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C, HeatH & CompaANy—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


LampLaw BroTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsville, Kentucky. 


MacmMILLan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. H. L. Smith, 1317 South Second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


RAND-McNA.tLy Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
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Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


SILvER-BurRDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
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WEBSTER PuBLISHING CompaANy—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE Joun C. Winston CompANy—Mr. Lee McLain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
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KEEP YOUR COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
UP TO DATE WITH MODERN BOOKS 


When you want medical attention you go to a specialist. When 
you want legal advice you go to a lawyer. When you want author- 
itative, modern textbooks for your commercial department, go to 
a publisher that specializes one hundred per cent in the publica- 
tion of textbooks for modern commercial courses in high schools. 
When you buy a “South-Western” textbook you get prompt at- 
tention and faithful service. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
201-203 West Fourth Street t-te Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Vitalizing Rural Education 
(Continued from page 11) 


Yes, if a group of uninspired teachers ever 
got into the school, in time much interest 
would be lost. An enlightened com- 
munity, however, isn’t likely to let that 
happen. 


Could the first school ever be raised to 
the level of the second one? Yes, again! 
If a true teacher got into that school, she 
could transform it within a year. Given 
several years, she could change it so that 
it would never be recognized as the same 
school. 

In spite of the fact that both patrons 
and teachers are influential in the success 
of a school, most of the credit or blame 
must go to the teacher. A friendly, ener- 
getic, personable teacher can, by proving 
herself interested in farm and local com- 
munity life, mold local opinion. It may 
be a slow, tedious, and seemingly thankless 
task, but in the end the result is worth the 
effort. Once aroused, community interest 
proves an inspiration and help to a good 
teacher. 


Now the whole matter comes to this. 
In order to have an alive, vitalized rural 
education we must have trained, interested 
teachers who are teaching rural schools 
because they wish to. We must have 
teachers who are in the profession because 
they feel that they have something to 
contribute to the lives of farm boys and 
girls, teachers whose main thought is 
“how can I better train these pupils to be 
healthy, happy citizens?” We need 
responsible, self-directing teachers, be- 


cause their work is almost entirely unsuper- 
vised. 

Is there not some way of providing for 
rural America more teachers of capability 
and vision? For the good of our country 
as well as our profession, let us find a way. 


Living 
(Continued from page 45) 


playing fields, parks; recreation buildings 
have been secured. All manner of supplies 
both for schools, extra-curricula activities, 
and groups in the fields of music, dramatics, 
literature, art, athletic activities, and 
education on this whole subject of leisure 
has been carried forward through articles 
and bulletins, radio broadcasts, discussion 
conferences, and surveys. 

The National Recreation Association 
considers the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers one of the outstanding 
organizations in the country for the pro- 
motion of year-round recreational programs. 

May I extend heartiest greetings to all 
Parent-Teacher members in Kentucky. 
May I urge that you look at your com- 
munity recreational needs in leisure time 
with a fresh view and a firm resolve that 
co-operating with all other committees 
concerned with this problem of leisure time 
you will leave nothing undone to bring 
about our great goal—that there may be in 
every community in Kentucky opportunity 
for both young and old for joyous, satisfy- 
ing, creative recreational activities in 
leisure time. Your State chairman and 
your National chairman are ready to 
serve you to this end. 
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New Seatwork Material for Lower Grades 


Each sheet a master copy printed in hectograph ink, 
ready to reproduce ion 50 to 75 copies on any 
gelatin duplicator. Practical and economical 
savers. Wide 4 of subjects: Reading, Ist 
= 2d grades; “‘My Bird Book,’’ 2d to 5th grades; 
wy Bess oe 3A to 5th grade; Holidays of 
the ne Year, 2A 2A or 3B; Numberland Fun, let grade; 
ASC Pre-Primer; “My Indian Sook,” 2A or 3B; 
Arithmetic, 2d and 3d grades; Phonic Moviegram 
(not Ln ang og Money back if not delighted after 
= for catalog and free sample 
page Bpecily grade. 
Mergan-Dillon & Cempa 
5154 N. Clerk St., Dept. S, Chicage, | ui. 











TEACHERS 


LET THE LEADING PLACEMENT 
BUREAU IN THE MIDWEST HELP 
YOU SECURE A BETTER POSITION 


Every teacher who is interested in a better position 
will be personally interviewed by one of our Field 
Secretaries. 


PERSONAL WORK ON VACANCIES 
IN YOUR BEHALF 


Write today to assure early consideration 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


6635 Delmar Bivd. St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Ine. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES. 


uisville, Ky. 
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Teaching Written English in 
High School 


(Continued from page 17) 


R. Hatton), deceased now—she had a fine 
appreciation of words and her students 
loved her and her course. Had it not been 
for this fine English teacher I’ve often 
thought my appreciation for poetry would 
have been doomed before I left the high 
school. When I teach English now I think 
of her and I try to teach English something 
like the way she taught it. And every 
teacher and every student who reads this 
article (if it ever finds a place in print) 
knows sometime back it happened when a 
teacher made an English course a burden 
to you; made it a drudgery to you and you 
got to the place you detested the course. 
Well, of all the courses English ought to be 
made the most interesting. There is a 
world of material to draw from—a great 
variety of material from the ages past. 
And then there is a joy for you to do with 
your own hands and brains—that is to learn 
to make words do errands for you. Make 
them tell things the way you want them 
told—whip the words until they do come 
across and do as you say. The play of 
words written and spoken! Words, some- 
thing to be handled like living things. Such 
great variety of a world of thought clothed 
in words—then say English is a drab sub- 
ject. Gold mines of words and the silver and 
copper mines of words clothing thoughts— 
mines down to cankering brass and lead ore. 


And today we have more English majors 
for high school and college teachers than 
majors in any other subject. I wonder 
why—easy to get by teaching English— 
anyone ought to agree that English is the 
most important subject taught in high 
school—for it is constantly used. One of 
my high school graduates in one Kentucky 
institution where he was enrolled, informs 
me that his English instructor informed 
him that the value of a period properly 
placed was worth $10,000 and a comma was 
worth $20,000. At this rate I guess a semi- 
colon would be worth $30,000. I’d love to 
have the values of all these little English 
tools at the price the professor placed on 
them—lI’d love to sell them at this price. 
I’m glad I have the liberty of using them 
free in building sentences. Otherwise I 
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couldn’t buildasentence. I use them when 
| hack off a sentence. I plaster where 
the saw cut it with a period. Such dry- 
as-dust instructors should be shown the 
door never to return unless to level up the 
yard or wheel ashes from the school furnace. 
In my humble estimation this is where such 
teachers belong. More early flowering 
English students have been nipped in the 
buds by frosty professors in high schools 
than by the cold, ice-freezing English 
professors in colleges. 

Today at McKell High School thirty 
boys and girls in a fourth-year English class 
are sitting out on the velvet green grass 
under a cluster of blooming plum trees. 
The bees are alive on the plum blossoms 
above. A wind is softly molesting the 
plum blossoms and the green plum leaves 
and the green grass tops. Ruth, Mildred, 
Sallie, Hazel, Jim, Arthur, Woodrow, 
Minnie, and Dora have said their memory 
work. They’ve said some fine poetry about 
April and the bees—April is all about us 
under these plum trees and the bees are 
above us and the grass below us. And the 
fresh wind of April goes into our lungs. 
Below us at the foot of a little hill is a 
small boy wading in and out of a small 
pond trying to attract our attention. He 
throw sticks in the water and wades in to 
get them—just like a small boy! Even an 
English teacher hill born himself is proud 
that he is an English teacher with such fine 
crop of hill-born English students—yes, he 
wonders at their rapid growth and their 
fine sense of appreciation when aroused to 
their own ways of living close to the soil. 
And surely someday they'll kick off the old 
wrappings of propagandistic publicity 
“students check guns and corn whiskey on 
entering college.” 





Distinctive Stationery 


200 Sheets Note Paper 

$1 100 Envelopes to Match $1 
We use pure white, watermarked bond paper. 
having excellent writing service. Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches, with name and address 
Printed in center at top; name and address 
printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 





FIRST YEAR LATIN 


FOSTER AND ARMS 


Simply and clearly the hundred short 
lessons present everything the pupil 
need master in the first year. The sub- 
ject is so treated that any pupil will 
find it interesting and within his grasp. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 


WALTER EUGENE FOSTER 


The second book offers a complete 
course in reading, grammar, and com- 
position. The readings include three 
easy and attractive stories to build 
vocabulary and selections from Caesar 
with appropriate historical settings. 


Both books are characterized by fine 
organization, thoroughness, careful 
gradation, and simplicity of presentation. 
The first book is basal in Virginia—both 
books are adopted for basal use in 
Oklahoma, Alabama, and Mississippi. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 South Fifth St., Richmond, Virginia 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 











Another New 


J. Russell Smith 
Geography Series 








HUMAN USE 
GEOGRAPHY 





A sound, up-to-date, well-balanced 
geography course on the single-cycle 
plan; available in two books or in four 
books, at a price which will effect a ma- 
terial saving in your textbook bill. 
Human-use background, true unit organ- 
ization, new-type teaching material, care- 
ful grading, vivid style, complete map 
equipment, abundant illustrations, 

Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


G. LEE McCztain, Kentucky Representative 





623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 
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The Courtesy of the Old South 
The Efficiency of the New.... 


HAROLD E. HARTER, 
Manager 
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A Teaching Experiment in an 
Ungraded Class 


(Continued from page 25) 


get little dirty bodies clean; to get a tooth 
fixed; to have a pair of diseased tonsils 
removed; to get glasses on eyes that have 
never seen words clearly enough to learn to 
read carries joy in the victory. To see 
children whose school life has been one 
failure after another grow into self-confi- 
dent, useful little beings is delightful. A 
little girl who came into my room this 
term came up to me at the close of the first 
day and said: ‘My big brother has been 
making fun of me because I didn’t do 
better in school. I’m going home and say: 
Baloney! I’m doing as well as you did 
when you was a little kid.” 


In other words we think it has been a 
worthwhile experiment. Having taken the 
worst cases, On an average of twenty-five 
each year, out of the regular grades has 
facilitated the progress of the teachers and 


children in those grades. At the same time 
it has given these abnormal children the 
best opportunity for development the 
public school has to offer them. Because 
the mental and physical are so closely 
related we have been able to give these 
children more attention from the medical 
department of the school than can be given 
the others. This has meant the correction 
of a great many wrongs. Last year more 
than two-thirds of my class tried for 
Blue Ribbons. Every one who tried got 
one. We have had very good co-operation 
from the parents. By observing the grati- 
fying changes in the personality of each 
child we know we have made them at least 
temporarily happier. We believe that 
many of the seed have fallen on fertile 
ground that will continue to bring forth 
fruit for the good of these children; and, in 
turn, for the good of society. 
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“THE WESTWARD MARCH OF MAN” 


A New Four-Book History Series for Elementary, Grades 





Knowlton and Gerson. Our Beginnings in the Past 

Knowlton and Wheeler. Our Past in Western Europe 
Knowlton and Gill. When We Were Colonies 
Knowlton and Harden. Since We Became A Nation 








Some helpful qualities: (1) The three outstanding characteristics of the best 
modern procedure for teaching history are notable features—these include (a) care- 
fully and gradually developed historical vocabulary, (b) pupil activities of “interesting 
things to do,” and (c) numerous pictures and maps. (2) “One-cycle” history is the 
plan of this series; the stories are always fresh and new—no dull repetition. » (3) For 
the first time, all pedagogica! devices are addressed solely to the child—not to the 
teacher. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 


QUIDOOR PLAY IS 
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¢ The regular, mild exercise of the jaws 














afforded by chewing gum five to ten minutes 
after at least two meals a day appears to bring 
a double benefit. This is the benefit of increas- 
ing masticating power as an aid to better 
digestion while promoting greater cleanliness 
of the mouth so important to mouth health. 
There is a reason, a time and place for chew- 





f Forward Looking manufacturers call 
f it uni ities to make i rtial in- 
a vestigations of their products. Results of such 

research form the basis of our _———- 
FOUR POINTS TO HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME eed mgareoyn = ~~ gugeaaainaaamcamaae 
ARE RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL The National Association of 


Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 


CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE << a 














Ira Dennison Shaw, 
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NEW COMPLETE SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE Forest STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


‘*Seience has made neighbors of all nations. May under- 
standing and justice make them friends.’’ 

The New Geographies promote international understanding. 
They are also the newest, most interesting, and most attrac- 
tive of all the geographies. 


Our World Today opens a new era for progressive teachers 
of geography. Old fashions are being discarded for the 
modern ideals of this new series. 

Interest as well as newness is a distinctive feature of Our 
World Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers 
who know from experience how to make geography interest- 
ing to children. 


ALLYN and BACON 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














